








SOCIAL ECONOMIST 
APRIL, 1894 


The Economy of High Wages.’ 


The principles of the American school of economics 
are beginning to find expression in many subtle ways. 
The English school of economics embraced the idea that 
wages rise as profits fall, and that whenever laborers pros- 
pered capitalists could not. Out of this theory came the 
Malthusian doctrine—that laborers could only prosper when 
their number was diminished, and that if war should take 
off large numbers of the laborers, or pestilence should kill 
the babies, or starvation should prevent marriages, then 
wages would rise; and, conversely, that prosperity, by in- 
creasing the number of marriages and population, reduces 
wages. That doctrine, coupled with the Ricardian theory, 
was the real point that stung Carlyle into calling political 
economy ‘‘ the dismal science,” and which prompted Carl 
Marx to speak of ‘‘ the iron law of wages.” 

With the advancement of the last half century, the ice 
which has so long surrounded the wage question is being 
slowly thawed away by the social forces of the laborers 
themseives. The momentum given to the progress of the 
new economic view in America is bringing even Old World 
writers to a recognition of the new truth. I have before 
me three books, one published in Germany by Doctor G. 
Von Schultz-Gavernitz, ‘‘ Social Peace,” one written in 
England and published in this country, ‘‘ Economy of High 
Wages,” by Jacob Schoenhof, and a third entitled ‘‘ Taxa- 
tion and Work,” by Edward Atkinson. All these take the 


1Abstract of a lecture delivered before the School of Social Economics, 
by George Gunton, reprinted from the Dolgeville Hera/d, March 22. 
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position that high wages are more economical than low 
wages, and several prominent newspapers have taken up 
the same theme. 

There is a great difference between candid converts to 
a new idea and the mere tactical use of a new idea to per- 
petuate an old policy. The two American writers referred 
to are distinctly of the lattertype. Neither Mr. Schoenhof 
nor Mr. Atkinson show any evidence of real recognition of 
the social and national importance of raising the standard 
of living and the wages of the masses in this country. But 
they recognize the fact that no important public policy can 
be successfully propagated which is not professedly in favor 
of high wages. These writers and journals are trying to 
make the high-wage theory an adjunct to their free-trade 
propaganda, arguing that, since high wages make low cost 
of production, America, having the highest wages, must 
have the lowest cost of production, and consequently needs 
no protection. Thus, instead of being influenced by the 
new thought that high wages is the basis of prosperity, 
which is the very foundation of the American democratic 
school of economics, they are trying to use the new truth 
so as to make it bolster up the English middle-class doc- 
trine of foreign markets in free trade. 

I regard the doctrine of the economy of high wages as 
of no less importance than the Declaration of Independence. 
(Applause.) The wage question is to be the great question 
in the statesmanship of Christendom for the next quarter 
of acentury. The foundation upon which the thinking on 
all public questions must rest is the welfare of the wage 
classes, because it is upon their condition that our national 
welfare depends. Our chief difficulty to-day is the igno- 
rance upon the wage question. It is because the popular 
mind is in such confusion regarding wages that this subject 
can be shuttlecocked by political parties. A knowledge of 
the wage question is an essential part of the education of 
every American citizen. 

In support of the theory that high wages are more 
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economical, because they furnish a lower /ador cost of pro- 
duction, these writers very properly cite England and 
America as having higher wages and cheaper products than 
other countries. They reason that high wages give greater 
intelligence, which implies greater productive skill and 
power; therefore, that as American laborers receive higher 
wages, they can do enough in a day to make their labor 
cheaper than that of lower-paid Europeans. 

In this way Messrs. Schoenhof and Atkinson reach 
the conclusion that the country whose wages are the highest 
will always have an advantage over other countries, and will 
consequently never need any protection; only the countries 
with low-paid labor need protection. 

Mr. Schoenhof says, on page 63: ‘‘ Employers can there- 
fore under no possibility lose where a permanently high 
trate of wages rules. They cannot possibly lose under a 
rising rate of wages, as a rise in actual wages is only pos- 
sible with a rise in the productive power of labor.” He 
seems impressed with the idea that high wages carry, in 
the personality of the laborer, an instantaneous increased 
productive power equivalent to his higher wages, and there- 
fore, that rising wages cannot be a disadvantage to an em- 
ployer. The way to verify economic theories is to intro- 
duce them to the facts in the case. 

Let those of you who are in business raise your wages 
25 per cent, and see whether your workmen will immedi- 
ately produce 25 per cent more. You all know that they 
will not. On the contrary, laborers who are getting $4 a 
day for laying brick in New York City, do not lay more 
brick per day than they did when they received $2. When 
they received $2 they worked twelve hours a day; now they 
work only eight. (Applause.) Moreover, formerly they 
worked harder, the boss watched them closer, and it was 
hurry from morning till night. Now they refuse to be 
prodded on, and if an employer becomes obnoxious in the 
matter the trade union steps in and objects. (Applause.) 
As far as the personal skill of laborers is concerned, 
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their ability to produce does not increase in proportion to 
their wages. To sustain that theory we would have to 
prove that carpenters, bricklayers and other hand-laborers 
do three times as much as they did in the first quarter of 
the century, which everybody knows is not so. 

On page 387 Mr. Schoenhof gives alist of fifty or more 
articles which are cheaper in this country than in Eng- 
land; that is, on which the labor cost is less. One of 
these is print cloth. He says the labor cost in weaving 
print cloth is 40 cents per 100 yards, while in England it 
is 48 to 51 cents. Therefore, says he, we can produce 
cheaper than England and we need no protection. Now, 
it is true that in this country, besides paying higher wages, 
we can spin and weave cotton at a slightly less labor cost 
than England can, but this is entirely due to our superior 
machinery. Here a woman can mind six looms and a man 
eight, while in England they seldom think of a woman 
running more than three or a man more than four looms 
without a helper. In England it requires a spinner and 
an assistant to watch 2,500 spindles, while in this country 
a spinner alone can tend 3,000; hence, though the wages 
are higher, the spinning costs the mill less per pound than 
in Lancashire. 

Then why not have free trade, if we have such an 
advantage over England in this industry? Where do we 
need protection? These people talk as if spinning and 
weaving were all there is of cotton manufacture. We 
might as well say the cost of the food constitutes the 
whole cost of conducting a first-class hotel. They over- 
look the difference in the cost of the plant—the cost of 
equipping and maintaining the factory. To build a mill 
in this country costs about 40 per cent more than a simi- 
larly equipped cotton mill would cost in Lancashire. 

This difference in the cost of the plant arises entirely 
from the high wages which our manufacturers have to pay 
hand-labor mechanics, such as carpenters and masons and 
bricklayers. There is where the greater cost comes in. 
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These laborers have to be paid the high wages existing in 
this country, and there are no labor-saving devices used in 
their work which will enable them to produce more or 
work faster. Spinning and weaving can be done cheaper 
here because the higher wages of the workmen are more 
than offset by the economy in improved machinery; but 
where the work is done by hand labor, then the cost of the 
product naturally increases directly with a rise in wages. 
That is the reason why beef, mutton, butter and other 
farm products cost more now than a hundred years ago, 
while cotton is so much cheaper. The truth is, that we 
need protection on print cloth simply because of the hand- 
labor which enters into the building of the plant. We 
could make cotton cloth far cheaper than England if it 
were not necessary to protect the wages of that great class 
of so-called ‘‘ unprotected” labor. 

The difficulty with these gentlemen is that they see 
only a half truth. Itis true that high wages are accom- 
panied by low cost of production, but the cheapness does 
not come simultaneously with the high wages. It cannot 
come that way, because high wages make adear man. A 
dear man is the greatest product of our civilization 
(applause), but he makes a dear product if he has to make 
it entirely by his own hands. The only way to have cheap 
products with dear men is to have highly developed 
machinery. The process by which the machinery comes 
is always indirect. High wages mean large consumption, 
which in turn calls for production on a greater and cheaper 
scale. High wages, for instance, mean readers of books, 
and the demand for printed matter calls for larger editions 
and stimulates the invention of immense labor-saving and 
product-cheapening devices, as the Hoe presses. The 
cheapening therefore comes as an indirect result of high 
wages, and not simultaneously with them. 

It is true that during the last fifty years we have 
reduced the price of cotton cloth three cents more than has 
England, but we have done it by maintaining our higher 
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wages, and the consequent increased intelligence and 
greater consumption has encouraged the invention of 
machinery which enables American operatives to produce 
' enough more cloth than the Englishman to make up the 
30 per cent difference in their wages. If we are let alone 
it will only take us a few years more to wipe out the 
remaining difference in the cost of making cotton cloth. 
There is already an invention being perfected in the 
Draper works at Hopedale which will probably enable a 
man to run twelve looms instead of eight as now. 

That high wages make cheap products, and high-paid 
labor is more economical to a nation than low-paid labor, is 
the king fact of this century. But where wages are high 
they need protection against lower-paid laborers using the 
same machinery. ‘The time will come when England will 
need protection against the Continent for this very reason. 
The cheap labor of Austria is now being harnessed to the 
new machines of America, and will soon begin to undersell 
England, who uses the same machinery but pays higher 
wages. 

The Philadelphia Record only demonstrates its ability 
to get on the wrong side of public questions when it says, 
‘* We need only to show American laborers that high wages 
make cheap cost of production, and they will brush away 
the delusion of protection.” The truth is—and it cannot 
be too often repeated—the cheapness through lower cost of 
production is not because workmen have worked quicker 
or more skillfully, but because improved methods have 
been introduced. It is the application of steam and elec- 
tricity and other wealth-cheapening processes that has 
given us the cheapened products, and these devices have 
been a consequence of the larger consumption of the masses 
arising from higher wages. (Applause.) Because we see 
that high wages bring cheap products, let us not delude 
ourselves with the idea that if a man gets more wages he 
is going to work twice as hard. Labor-saving machinery is © 
to ease him and allow him to work shorter and shorter hours. 
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High wages mean low cost of production, but they 
bring it indirectly through social growth and corresponding 
consumption, and asa result of the greater concentration 
of capital arising therefrom, so that it is usually a decade 
after the wages have been raised that the cheapening con- 
sequences come. That is why the higher wages need pro- 
tection. (Applause.) 

Mr. Atkinson’s formula that ‘‘the country in which 
the rates of wages are the highest has the greatest motive 
for establishing free trade with all other countries, whatever 
the tariff system of other countries may be,” should be ex- 
actly reversed. The truth is, that country in which the rates 
of wages are highest has the greatest motive for establishing 
protection, because the preservation of its high wages is the 
preservation of its civilization. High wages are more im- 
portant to the welfare of anation than anything that armies 
and navies are employed to protect. (Great applause.) 





Popular Mistakes About Taxation. 


America has two systems of taxation—state and 
federal. The former rests in most of the states almost wholly 
upon land, in the first instance upon its owner and not 
upon its occupant, and has usually been classed as ‘‘ direct.” 
Our federal constitution expressly treats this state system 
as direct, by providing that so far as direct taxes shall be 
laid by the federal government, they shall be levied 
through state machinery, and in proportion to the popula- 
tions of the several states. This provision in the federal 
constitution assumes that taxes upon property are direct 
taxes, and that such taxes having, by habit, during the 
colonial period, become the state system, the states alone 
will have the complicated machinery for their collection, 
t. e., the system of town appraisers, town collectors, sales 
of land for taxes, county boards of supervisors to correct 
town assessments, and state boards of equalization, all of 
whose interposition and services are essential to the 
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collection of a tax upon land or personal property, simply as 
property owned. ‘The federal courts have followed in the 
some direction by adjudicating taxes upon property, real 
or personal, to be direct taxes, and quoting English econ- 
omists in support of the proposition that such taxes are 
direct. 

Yet it is noteworthy that neither English nor Con- 
tinental economists could have had in view this American 
system of tax collection, simply because nothing like it 
was ever known in any part of Europe; neither in Great 
Britain, nor, so far as we have yet learned, in any part of 
Europe, does the writ which issues to collect a tax, sell the 
land itself for which the tax is assessed. It sells only the 
goods and chattels of the occupant, who usually is a tenant 
for hire, paying rent. Hon. Geo. J. Goschen, late Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, in his treatise on local taxation, 
holds that it is impossible to find out whether the rates 
paid by occupants in Great Britain rest upon the tenant or 
the land owner.’ 

Since the system of taxes upon titles to land, which is 
known in America as direct taxation, never existed in 
Great Britain nor in any part of Europe, it is plain that 
nothing, whether of praise or dispraise, that any European 
economist has said concerning direct taxation, in any way 
applies to our actual state system of taxes upon the titles 
to real and personal property. Itallapplies to rates levied 
upon occupancy, which, as a mode of taxation, hardly has 
any existence in any part of this country. 

In our state system of taxation we have a system 
which presents at first sight so much greater appearance of 
being direct, than the English system of rates upon occu- 
pancy, that if the latter should be introduced here we 
think it would, without doubt, be regarded as an addition 


1The report says (Goschen on Local Taxation, p. 178): ‘*That your 
committee have examined many witnesses, and received at their hands very 
conflicting opinions as regards the proportion in which the burden of rates 
at present falls relatively on owners and occupiers.”’ 
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to the tenant’s rent and therefore indirect, 7. ¢., transfer- 
able. It is sufficient here to note that no British or 
European praise of ‘‘direct taxation” applies to our 
American state and local system of taxes on ownership of 
land, simply because they were all written of another 
and very unlike system. 

The tangle of conflicting and thorny European au- 
thority being thus out of our way, the ground is clear 
for considering whether any such thing as direct taxation 
exists anywhere, 7. ¢., whether it is economically possible 
to levy an untransferable tax, and if not, upon whom does 
the ‘‘incidence” or final burden of any and all of our 
various forms of taxation rest. This is a large question in 
its bearings, but it does not necessarily follow that it 
should be an intricate one if it is considered in its essential 
singleness and simplicity. 

The service which the whole state, 7. ¢., the federal, 
state, county and city government, renders to a taxpayer in 
return for his tax, is simply one of his costs of owning his 
property—like the search of his title, the clearing of his 
sidewalk from snow, or sprinkling the street to lay the 
dust in front of his residence. Who bears the tax of 
clearing his sidewalk from snow? Let ussee. The owner 
pays the tax in the first instance, just as he would paint 
the roof, repair, decorate, or put in a new pane of glass, as 
one of the current costs of an investment on which he ex- 
pects to reap acurrent rate of profit. If it is a building 
for rental in a city to numerous tenants, he is aiming to 
maintain a rental return of $4,000 a year on an investment 
of $35,000 or $40,000. Of these costs, direct taxes on the 
land are as truly a part as is the price he paid to his vendor 
to get the property. They are therefore a part of the capi- 
tal on which he is trading for a profit. It came to him 
out of the profits of previous trading, and it will go from 
him whenever he fails to obtain a sufficient return out of his 
present investment to prevent being sold out, or closed out 
in some form. by the excess of his expenses of conducting 
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the investment over his income either from that or other 
sources. 

The point where the question is determined whether 
his taxes shall ‘‘eat up his income,” and therefore come 
out of his capital instead of out of his profits, is the point 
of competition between him and his competitors in the 
business of buying and renting land and buildings for 
profit. Suppose that out of four competitors, all of whom 
have buildings of the same rental capacity in cubic feet of 
space for rental, 

A keeps his cost burdens at $1,500 a year and gets a 
return of $4,500. 

B keeps his cost burdens at $2,000 a year and his 
return at $3,500. 

C keeps his cost burdens at $2,500 a year and his 
return at $2,500. 

D keeps his cost burdens at $3,000 a year and his 
return at $2,000. 

It is easy to see that A will have an annual profit of 
$3,000 a year with which to buy new property. B will 
have an annual profit of $1,500 a year with which to buy 
new property. C will be working at the marginal ‘‘no 
profit” line, and D will be making a loss of $1,000 a year. 

In these cases, A and B have paid all their taxes, in- 
cluding the special tax of sweeping their sidewalks, out of 
their income, and have over and above all taxes madea 
profit, which has partially prepared them to buy up the 
properties of Cand D. Chas paid his taxes, but at such 
cost that he has got no return on his year’s investment, and 
so far as it is concerned must be running behind for his 
living expenses of the year. At this rate he must soon 
mend his ways or lose his property. D, however, has 
lost $1,000 net, besides all interest and income from his 
investment, and if it cost him $2,000 a year to live, and 
he has relied on this investment to afford it, he has run be- 
hind $3,000. Of course D has paid his year’s taxes and for 
cleaning his sidewalks out of his capital. But this fact will 
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not be fully manifest until he comes to be obliged to sell out 
to A, who, by bringing better methods to bear, buys D’s 
property for say $25,000, and brings it up to an annual 
rental of $4,000 a year, which makes it in fact worth $40,000. 
The $15,000 capital sunk by D in not being able to 
make his property profitable at any time, although he 
owned just as much rentable space as A or B, now looms up 
as the fund out of which D's taxes were paid during the 
entire period in which this aggregate loss resulted. C paid 
his taxes out of his rents, but with the effect to leave 
him no interest on his investment and no earnings for his 
services. ‘Their final incidence is on him because they 
take away just so much profits which he would otherwise 
have made. But A and B have paid their taxes wholly out 
of profits. 

From this illustration it will be clear to every business 
man that all direct taxes are paid out of profits and out of 
capital. D can charge no more rent per cubic foot of space 
than A, B or C, nor do D's tenants pay any higher rate of 
rent than those of A, BorC. Hence the tax is not trans- 
ferable to them. But, if paid out of profits, who pays 
profits? We answer, profits are the surplus left to the 
fortunate or far-seeing producers who are able to supply a 
demand at a lower cost than the composite and average 
cost at which those producers supply it whose cost fixes or 
determines the current price. Hence all profits are rela- 
tive savings in cost. But a saving in cost is a costless sav- 
ing, in the sense that, while it profits the saver to make it, 
it costs no other person anything that such a saving is 
made. Hence profits are a costless harvest, a something 
made by somebody at the expense of nobody. They are 
like knowledge, virtue, fidelity and every other element of 
progress. They profit everybody and cost nobody. They 
are like the discovery by the farmer, who had previously 
put stones in one end of his sack of corn to balance the 
weight of corn in the other, that by simply dividing the 
corn, the ass could carry twice as much corn, and the corn 
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would balance the corn. This was a profit in transporta- 
tion of 100 per cent. But like all profits, it was a costless 
contribution to the world’s aggregate wealth. Absolutely 
nobody paid it, because it had no cost at any point. The 
previous cost of carrying the stone which it removed had 
added to the previous cost of wheat without increasing its 
utility. Wheat would therefore be reduced in ultimate 
value as all farmers came to adopt the improvement, in 
substituting all corn on every mule back for half stones, 
but until the new device became general the improver would 
reap the value of the costs he had removed, as profits 
on his industry, which it is plain would be a tax on nobody. 
By extending this reasoning to other modes of invest- 
ing capital, the thoughtful reader will be rapidly brought 
nearer to the conclusion that the one source of taxation, 
out of which all taxes must ultimately be paid, is profits. 
By another route we reach the same conclusion. It 
has long been an axiom in national finance that a tax can- 
not belaidonatax. On this reasoning many of our federal 
court decisions of legal and constitutional questions have 
been based. But it is an economic, as well as a legal, 
principle that the wit of man cannot successfully collect a 
tax out of atax. As well try to bore a hole into a vacuum. 
If we assume that a tax cannot be taxed, we must first 
concede that it is impossible to tax labor. Labor is the 
primal cost and tax, whose value transfers itself most irre- 
sistibly into all other things. Of what does it consist? 
Say of time, self-denial, muscular exertion, obedience to 
orders and whatever else. Bring on your tax gatherer and 
he can collect nothing out of any of these! Nor can taxes 
come out of wages, since wages are of all taxes the most 
urgent to be paid and the most instant to shift. If their 
purchasing power over commodities is impaired by impart- 
ing to the commodities usually purchased out of wages an 
increased price, the wage-worker promptly recognizes the 
deduction and demands that it be covered. The cost of 
commodities, or standard of living, is the medium on 
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which wages float as a vessel floats upon water, rising and 
falling with it and always displacing its own weight. As 
wages rise and fall with these costs, they constantly tend 
to transfer them to something which is not itself a tax, but 
afund. This fund is profits. 

As profits are the excess of value in commodities 
above the cost of production of the portion whose costs of 
production determine price, and as this excess is due to 
demand, and effective demand is only another name for 
the value conferred by the societary movement, which in 
turn is only another name for the ‘‘ unearned increment,” 
it follows that all of the so-called direct taxes are finally 
paid out of the ‘‘unearned increment.” They rest exactly 
where the single taxers think they ought economically to 
rest; their chief mistake being in assuming that there is 
no unearned increment except in land values, whereas 
there is in fact an unearned increment wherever there is 
profits in anything—whether it be land, fame, good-will, 
popularity, or any other form of favor. 

There is a third reason why taxes could not be collected 
out of wages. They are themselves the wages paid to 
public servants for labor performed in the public service. 
It is as impossible economically to make wages a source of 
wages, as it is to collect a tax out of a tax. If a wage- 
worker pays over a portion of his wage to another, this 
does not make the former the true source of the latter’s 
wage. Before the payment is made to the first of the two 
workers, there must be an expected difference between 
the cost of raw materials and the realized value of some 
product, and this difference in value is the fund out of 
which both wages and profits must ultimately be paid. But 
all of this expected difference which is not paid out in 
wages and other costs of the enterprise is profit. Hence 
the profit-maker is the only ultimate taxpayer, and all 
taxes are a devotion to the purposes of the state, either of 
unearned increment or of unavoidable decrement upon 
capital seeking to make a profit. 














Mr. Gladstone’s Retirement. 


The retirement of Mr. Gladstone from power marks 
the close of the most prolonged active political career of 
this century. Entering Parliament in 1833, at the age of 
only twenty-four, his public life embraces more than half 
acentury of action. For fully forty years he has been a 
recognized leader in political life of the most extended 
empire of the world. Hecould not for so long a period 
have occupied so commanding a position in the very focus 
of the world’s political activity without great and masterful 
qualities of character and endowments of mind. Nor 
could he have been the representative opportunist and 
the facile transformationist of the modern political stage, 
always stepping upon the outward bound train just as the 
whistle sounds, without having the happy quality of deriv- 
ing much of his conviction as to what ought to be done 
from a keen mental grasp of what it is possible for him to 
do. When this quality is combined with a sturdy and 
vigorous mental habit of regarding this opportune course 
as at once severely just, profoundly wise, and absolutely 
essential to the public safety, it is evident that we have 
steering qualities of the very first dignity, and which only 
need a good chart of the seas over which he is sailing to 
result in good pilotage. It is to these steering qualities 
that England owes the several extensions of the suffrage 
‘to householders, in 1867 of boroughs and in 1874 of 
counties, which have practically admitted the wage workers 
to vote for members of the House of Commons. Besides 
having seventeen wage workers as representatives, they 
exercise a powerful influence over the representatives of 
other parties, as they control about eight-tenths of the 
entire vote. Mr. Gladstone entered upon political life 
addicted through his education at Oxford to the Tory 
chart, and yet affiliated through his descent from the emi- 
nent Liverpool trading firm of John Gladstone & Sons, 
ship owners and slave planters, with the middle class 
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mercantile and shop-keeping race, of whose power and 
genius the past half century of British history has been 
the outward expression. 

As he advanced in life he swayed back in his sym- 
pathies from the class among whom he was educated, into 
the class in which he was born. The force of heredity 
overcame the bias of his earlier environment and made 
him a middle-class man. His moderate inherited fortune 
came through ocean trade and not through British land- 
owning. It allied him to the merchants and manufact- 
urers against the country squires and gentry. It made 
him a ‘‘philistine”’ rather than an aristocrat; he respected 
profit more than property, and the ability to do more than 
the credit of having done. Hence he lived in the passing 
gain of the politically possible, and kept on playing for the 
game and not for the stakes. In this lay the quality which 
kept him perennially young, the most aggressive yet the 
most parliamentary man of his party. His wisdom lay in 
knowing how to do many things which it might have been 
a far higher order of wisdom to know how to avoid doing. 
Hence he did more business than it paid to do; he was at 
times more successful than useful, more facile than pro- 
found; there was always more foam at his prow and more 
wind in his sails than distance in his wake. He was emi- 
nently a hero of words and of language. He lived in 
dialectics and rested in Homer. All of this stood for 
‘‘words”—difficult, resonant and masterly words, but in 
no way approaching the quality of facts, reforms or prin- 
ciples. Science was a bore to him. Social economics, 
except as the merest governmental book-keeping might 
touch it at a tangent, was a labyrinth of thought in which 
he cared not to venture. It would have delayed his regu- 
lar attendance at public morning worship or have cost him 
the time he could ill spare from the delights of reading 
Greek. He never made a speech in which he discussed 
the effects of any form of legislation on what would to-day 
be called the interests of the working masses. Every law 
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for modifying philistine oppression in England, every 
reform which sought to shorten hours of labor or shield 
women and children from the exactions of masters, was 
born with his opposition, though in the end it might have 
been carried by his aid. Although from the time he 
became a convert to the repeal of the corn laws he opposed 
every measure for the reduction of the hours of labor, he 
last year finally voted for the adoption of the eight-hour 
system for the English coal miners, and, a few months 
later, for Woolwich dock yard laborers. He was the first 
to introduce cloture in the House of Commons to suppress 
the obstruction of Irish members, throwing Parnell and his 
colleagues into jail, and ended by being the leader of the 
Home Rule movement. He was an extreme individualist, 
and yet introduced more socialistic land legislation in Ire- 
land than exists in any other place in the world. By his 
land law of 1881, Irish tenants have the right to go into 
court and demand a reduction of their rent by simply 
showing that they were unable to pay it, and the offer of 
reduced rent precluded the landlord from getting any other 
tenant—privileges which Englishmen never thought of 
asking for, and which would not be tolerated in this coun- 
try for an hour. 

He was the stalwart defender of the established church 
until Disraeli beat him with his ‘‘rat-catcher franchise’ 
motion in 1867. He then led the movement for the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, upon which he was elected 
to power in 1868, and has since declared for the disestab- 
lishment of the churches of Wales and Scotland. For 
fifty years he has been a staunch defender of the House of 
Lords, and in his retiring speech declared for its abolition. 

From the time that he changed from a protectionist to 
a free trader to the day of his retirement, he has been on 
both sides of every important question that has occupied 
the English public mind, beginning with opposition and 
ending with acquiescence. and yet nobody thinks of charg- 
ing him with fickleness or dishonesty. In short, he began 
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political life at twenty-four as a blue-blooded Tory, and 
ended as a revolutionary Radical ateighty-five. Hestudied 
little and thought little of the effects of law on wages, the 
standard of living, the productive power and the consump- 
tive power of the poor. The dominant assumption in his 
speeches is, that the government is bound to consider such 
a question only as it may affect its receipts from taxes. 

He was as destitute of imagination in the formation 
of his convictions as he was of originality in arriving at 
the principles which should determine his course. Hence, 
though he made more speeches, influential in their imme- 
diate effect, than any other orator who ever lived, he 
uttered no sentence that will endure either as expressing a 
noble enthusiasm or an advanced truth. His foresights 
were often on the surface, and grew out of his keen sense 
of the immediately feasible. His mistakes were as often 
profound, and grew out of his wrong economic tendencies. 
He foresaw early that the Tories would be beaten in the 
effort to prevent the repeal of the corn laws, and hence 
made haste to leave them on that issue. In jumping to 
the platform of the political economists, he ranged himself 
with the authors of an economic disaster of the first 
magnitude. 

He was equally in haste to announce in 1861 that 
Jefferson Davis had founded a new nation. The fact that 
the Confederacy was based on slavery attracted instead of 
repelling his sympathies, perhaps because his fortune and 
antecedents were of a kindred nature. 

Thus Mr. Gladstone performed the remarkable feat of 
running the whole gamut of political changes from a hard- 
shelled Tory to a revolutionary Radical without being 
seriously charged with dishonesty or losing the confidence 
of the British public. The ease and frequency of his 
change of political and economic positions were due to the 
slimness of his convictions. Having no deeply-rooted con- 
victions or economic and political philosophy, he could 
change his views as expediency seemed to demand, without 
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reluctance or regret. When he lost old friends he always 
found new. 

In changing from a protectionist to a Peelite he 
offended the Duke of Newcastle, but, when he lost his 
seat for the Duke’s pocket borough, he was elected by 
Oxford University. When he offended the leaders of the 
University by becoming a Liberal, he was taken up by South 
Lancashire. When he offended South Lancashire by his 
course on the Irish Church, he was elected for the borough 
of Greenwich. When, for his vacillating attitude toward 
the labor movement, he was losing his prestige in Green- 
wich, he was taken up by Midlothian. During this time 
he advocated high tariff and then helped to repeal the 
corn laws. He opposed the Chartists’ programme for ex- 
tending the suffrage and giving the ballot, and finally in- 
troduced the Reform Bill and passed the ballot. He 
opposed the reduction of the hours of labor from twelve to 
eleven and from eleven to ten, and finally voted for the 
eight-hourlaw. He defended the churches and established 
institutions, and finally approved the bill abolishing the 
Irish church, and has threatened the same to the Welsh, 
Scotch and English churches. He was the author of coer- 
cion in Ireland, and rudely suppressed the Parnellites. He 
introduced the Land Act, and assumed the leadership for 
Home Rule. He was a staunch defender of the House of 
Lords, and retired from office by declaring for its abolition. 
A man, who can do all this and still occupy the chief place 
in the nation, is sure to be a conspicuous figure in the 
history of the century. 

Mr. Gladstone resigns his premiership to Lord Rose- 
bery, who stands for the principle of a federation of the 
Empire. He was the founder and first president of the 
British Federation League. He has been a profound 
admirer of the combination of home rule with national 
unity effected in America by the constitution of the United 
States. A parliament at Westminster consisting of a sen- 
ate and a house, to which each part of the empire shall 
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send representatives, while enjoying home rule in its local 
affairs—this he declared in his last speech in defense of 
Gladstone’s Home Rule bill in the House of Lords to be a 
cause to live for, and one worthy even todie for. It would 
be much easier for a British cabinet to successfully carry 
out the Rosebery than the Parnell-Gladstone form of 
home rule. 





Our Constitutional Convention. 


The Review of Reviews for March modestly puts into 
the form of an interview with a delegate an interesting 
résumé of the leading questions likely to come before the 
approaching constitutional convention of the state of New 
York. The convention will meet on May 8th at Albany, 
and its members will receive no per diem pay after Sep- 
tember 15th. Hence it will probably fill the four vacation 
months with its work. To give it as many of the incidents 
of a summer rest as its work will permit, it will probably 
adjourn to Saratoga. It is suggested that New York now 
contains virtually two states, a ‘‘city state” overwhelmingly 
Democratic, and a ‘‘country state” just as overwhelmingly 
Republican. The line of boundary between the two crosses 
from the/Hudson River to the Connecticut line, just above 
Yonkers. The effect of this geographical distribution is 
to give the small Republican majorities in the rural districts 
a disproportionate share of members of the legislature, 
while the very large Democratic majorities in New York 
City are virtually lost votes. As the districts are insep- 
arably connected with county lines, this peculiarity is not 
likely to be changed. 

Proportional representation, at least for city govern- 
ments, is likely to be seriously considered. One mode of 
accomplishing this is by cumulative voting, z.e., by placing 
a group of elective officers on one ticket, say all the alder- 
men from five adjacent wards, and allowing each voter to 
vote for all or to cumulate all his votes on one. If five 
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candidates are to be voted for, and one class of voters, not 
able to obtain a majority under the present system, cumu- 
late all their votes on one candidate, they will be sure, if 
they have a fourth of the total votes of the district in ques- 
tion, to elect at least him. The peculiarity of this system 
is that officers now elected by wards must then be chosen 
by ‘‘stacking”’ several wards or the whole city together, 
and voting for aldermen of all these on a common ticket. 
But are not political machines necessary to do this very 
‘*stacking”’ which is necessary to make the proportional 
voting effective? 

The contention, therefore, that proportional voting 
will abolish party machines, when the action of party and 
class machines is necessary to arrange with the voters for 
stacking the votes, so that the minority of votes may elect 
their proportional minority of the officers, is not quite 
clear. The very purpose of providing that the now exist- 
ing national parties and the usually existing side factions 
shall, under the proportional system, get a share of the 
officers more nearly proportionate to their voting strength, 
‘seems to imply that the division of voters by party lines, 
and the organization of voters by party machines, will con- 
tinue. Being necessary to the ‘‘ proportional” working of 
the system, how could these evils disappear under its oper- 
ation, as its advocates contend? If it would put an end to 
party voting in municipal affairs, then the voting masses 
to which it proposes to give aliquot portions of power 
would disappear, and nothing entitled to ‘‘ proportional 
representation” would remain. 

It is a frequent mistake of reformers to suppose that 
their proposed improvements in legislative or elective 
machinery will abolish parties, or obliterate the tendency 
of parties to relegate their effective power to ‘‘ machines,” 
‘*bosses,”’ or ‘‘leaders.”” A very vigorous and prolonged 
effort made a few years ago to abolish ‘‘ bosses” in the 
state of New York finds its net outcome in a descent on 
the part of the people of the state from the moderately 
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intellectual and usually honorable leadership of Seward, 
Seymour, Fenton, Sanford E. Church, Conkling, Arthur, 
Fernando Wood and Cornell to the somewhat less satis- 
factory bossism of Hill, Murphy, Cleveland, Divver, Croker 
and McKane. 

We do not expect proportional representation to abolish 
bosses. But so far as it will cause city aldermen to be 
elected on general tickets, nominated for the whole city, of 
whom a definite portion are sure to be elected by one 
political party, another smaller but equally definite portion 
by the other political party, and a few scrub candidates by 
the loose fractions of socialists or prohibitionists or woman 
suffragists, its chief effect will be to give additional potency 
to the nominating conventions or machines of the two or 
three chief parties, and some added chance of public life to 
the representatives of ‘‘crank” parties and of the Adul- 
lamites who find a public enemy in society itself. 

Dr. Shaw’s ‘‘delegate”’ believes that the constitutional 
convention may deal directly with the question of ‘‘ Greater 
New York” so far as to lay deep and broad the foundations of 
a system of metropolitan city government for New York 
City and its environs. In this case the political mechanism 
will be ready for the new municipality in case the voters 
shall vote in favor of its creation. This question will be 
submitted to them at the same election as the constitution 
itself. Other reforms suggested, particularly that of 
‘mending the law’s delay” and revising the educational 
system of the state, deserve careful attention. 

The Review of Reviews presents the pith and substance 
of the moving thought of the world. Its many convolutions 
are full of ‘‘gray matter.” The quantity of brainy and 
artistic work that gets into it is exceptional and attracts 
the steady admiration of all good critics. 
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Economic Theory Concerning Value. 


The crucial effort among economists during thirty 
years past has been to formulate a law of value. Adam 
Smith had been quite clear that value is due only to labor, 
though he did not indicate whether the value of the labor 
invested in the commodity would be the exact measure of 
the value the commodity would have, nor was he clear 
whether the labor to which its value is due is that em- 
ployed in creating the thing valued, or in creating any one, 
or which one, of the many different things, each involving 
a different and unlike expenditure of labor, for which it 
will exchange. Ricardo said it was the quantity of labor 
used in producing the thing valued; Cairnes, in his doctrine 
that the demand for any given product is proportionate to 
the supply of the goods offered in exchange for it, leaned 
toward the view that labor expended in producing the 
latter created the value of the former. McLeod, Jevons 
and the Austrian school held that a primal difficulty in 
ascribing all values to labor employed in production, 
whether to the labor which produces the goods themselves, 
or to that which produces the goods for which they actually 
exchange, is that a large proportion of all values, at all 
times, inhere in certain things which labor does not singly 
or directly produce, nor does it necessarily produce the 
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things for which they exchange. Thus there may be an 
exchange of capital for land, or of land or capital for labor, 
or of land, capital or labor for bank credit. Neither labor, 
land nor bank credit is the immediate or direct product of 
labor. And though capital is sometimes said to be created 
by labor, it would seem that the application of wealth to 
productive purposes, which causes it to be capital, is 
created by other qualities than labor, since it is always 
done by a capitalist and never by a laborer. Credit is the 
product of success rather than of labor, and land is a 
geometrical quantity of space which conditions labor, but 
it is not produced by it, whatever may be true of land 
values. Jevons, Wieser and Bohm-Bawerk all find it 
necessary to deduct the values of ‘‘ productive investment,” 
or ‘‘productive goods,’’ whether machines, capital in all 
forms, buildings or land, from their earning power, 7. ¢., 
their productivity in facilitating, or their necessity as con- 
ditioning, the creation of ‘‘ consumption goods.”’ Sidgwick, 
Marshall and a crowd of the later English economists 
recognize this. 

A machine which will save the labor of a hundred 
men in making envelopes or wrapping cigars or folding 
newspapers will at first have an ‘‘earning power” equal 
to that of the hundred men whom it displaces. This 
‘‘earning power” will gradually diminish as the machines 
are multiplied, until it only becomes the average rate of 
interest on the capital cost, or cost of production of the 
machine. 

Machines, therefore, are clearly a form of ‘‘ production 
goods,”” which for a time have a standard of valuation 
based on their earning power. But if machines have to 
be thus valued at first according to their earning power in 
producing consumption goods, why may not eligible busi- 
ness sites, blocks and rooms for rental? And since capital, 
credit and loans of money are only means of promoting 
the production of commodities, why may they not derive 
their value at certain times from their ‘‘earning power,” 
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rather than from their cost of production? This does not 
deny that the ‘‘cost of production” may operate even on 
them to reduce them to its own level in the long run. 
And since the labor of man is the industrial machine still 
always held in reserve, to be called in when no other 
machines will do the work through incapacity to think and 
know, may not man’s labor participate with the senseless 
mechanisms, such as land, money, capital, machines and 
credit, in a capacity to obtain pay according to his ‘‘ earn- 
ing power,” as measured by the degree in which he either 
‘*conditions” or ‘‘ facilitates” the production of commodities. 

We can imagine a form of labor so quiescent that its 
wages are manifestly a rent paid for observation space. 
If Sandow’s muscular power become so phenomenal that 
he can be placed on exhibition, or if Esquimaux are so 
squat that crowds will pay a price to look at them, the 
price paid is as much rent as the price paid by an adver- 
tiser fora dead wall. But if rent, then the law of value 
governing it entitles Sandow or the Esquimau, according 
to the Ricardo theory of rent, to all the difference by 
which his earning power exceeds that of the poorest or 
most expensive freak on exhibition or in use. But if, in- 
stead of remaining quiescent, he gets up and walks, does 
his performance change from one of natural qualities or 
rent to labor and wages? Do the principles on which his 
service is paid for change because he walks? Yet, if 
labor is a compensation proportionate to natural qualities 
in the laborer, as rent is a compensation for natural quali- 
ties in the land, then its rate ought to be graded according 
to the degree of productivity of the laborer relative to the 
least productive competing laborer in use. But while this 
is a good rent doctrine, it has never been good asa labor 
doctrine. The laborer has never been held to be the land- 
lord of his own muscle, entitled to receive the whole differ- 
ence in value or productivity between his own labor and 
that of the most expensive or least productive labor in the 
market. If a landlord can exact a rent which absorbs the 
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whole advantage his land possesses, whether of fertility or 
location, why cannot the laborer get a rent for his service 
which will absorb the whole of his increased productive- 
ness? When other powers of nature which ‘‘ condition 
production” can determine price, is man the only one 
which conditions production, but has his price fixed for 
him at a never varying and always stationary standard, as 
Adam Smith assumed? Moreover, Smith was careful to 
observe that labor, though always of the same unvarying 
value to the laborer, was twice as high to the same laborer 
if he resided in London as if he resided fifty miles out in 
the country. 

The productivity of land, or of capital invested in land 
and buildings, is the economic source of rents and interest. 
But is the productivity of labor in like manner the true 
source of wages? If labor is paid out of its product, how 
will the diminishing of the number of laborers, and thereby, 
in at least like proportion, of the magnitude of its product, 
increase their pay? Will cutting off the tails of foxes in- 
crease their fur? Burning up corn in sufficient quantities 
will raise its price, because it is the aggregate product of a 
year’s cosmic conditions and soil. The annual crop is not 
to be set in motion like a mill. But if we should burn up 
cloth the mills would run. The price would not rise. 

The consumptive demand by each set of laborers for 
the products of the others, conditions their production and 
sale at a profit. The profit which the profit-maker obtains 
upon his capital and stocks, is the wage which he earns as 
the servant of aggregated society to effect the exchange. 

Man, as a consumer, ‘‘ conditions production” in the 
same sense that land does. Somebody willing and able to 
buy it, is as essential to the value of a commodity as the 
space in which to produce it is essential to its creation. 
Hence all theories of value which look for its sources back- 
ward along the line of production of a commodity, over- 
look its motive, viz., to satisfy a consumer’s wants; over- 
look also its exchange price, viz., a consumer’s services; 
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and overlook finally the gauge or measure of the potential 
quantity of that price, viz, the consumer’s productive power 
in those fields of counter-activity in which such consumer 
figures asa commodity producer. ~ It is the sum of the pro- 
ductivity of the consumer’s industries which constitutes the 
‘effectual demand” to which Adam Smith refers as the 
ultimate cause of price, and which Cairnes regards as the 
opposite phase of supply. Demand determines where the 
price, at which a given market shall be continuously sup- 
plied with a given product, will stop. Increase the pro- 
ductivity of the consumer’s industries, or what Adam Smith 
called his ‘‘ effectual demand,” and the price at which a 
given market will continuously be supplied with any article 
will rise. To this extent the Duke of Argyle’s criticism 
on the double use of the word ‘‘ determine” in all defini- 
tions of value, that it is ‘‘a word of measurement and not 
of cause,”’ is correct. 

The line of highest or dearest cost of continuous pro- 
duction indicates where price must be. But it is the pros- 
perity of consumers that, asa cause, sendsit there. Dimin- 
ish the productivity of the consumer's industries, and the 
price which can be obtained for a continuous supply of the 
same product will temporarily fall; producers whose pro- 
duction has heretofore depended upon the maintenance of 
that price will cease producing, and the line of dearest con- 
tinuous production will descend as an effect of diminished 
demand. ; 

The line of dearest continuous production determines 
value, or measures value, as the rise or fall of mercury in 
a thermometer measures temperature, simply because it 
obeys every exterior force tending to affect value, just as 
the mercury obeys the exterior forces which control tem- 
perature. It would be impossible that the mercury should 
be at the same time the force that controls temperature 
and the agent that registers it. The exterior forces which 
control the movement of this line of dearest production of 
freely producible commodities, are two. One of these 
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is the cost of production, the other the productivity of 
the industrial power of consumers. Meanwhile this same 
consumer’s purchasing power is a paraphrase for the aver- 
age standard of living of the industrial community in which 
the industry is carried on, or which furnishes it with-a 
market. This power of the consumer’s demand acts as an 
expansive force on controlling price, not merely of com- 
modities freely producible by human power, like cloth, but 
also of things whose value is said to rest in monopoly, like 
land and natural opportunities, and of things whose value 
is in their earning power. As millionaires multiply in 
London, Paris and New York, the value of zxsthetic but 
barren building sites on the Thames, Hudson or Seine 
rises above that of the more productive farm lands equally 
near which have no elevated view. So long as a farmer is 
the only purchaser of land, grain and pasture are worth 
more than barren hillsides overlooking a river.. But as 
millionaires become the land market, the grand view rises 
above grain and pasture in value. It is not labor that 
makes these zsthetic values, but the ability to live without 
labor. Hence the growth of numerous men of wealth con- 
stitutes the consumer’s demand, which gives rise to an order 
of values in lands that are not fertile, far higher than any 
values that exist in fertile lands. Consumer's demand and 
standard of living are convertible terms. A vessel floating 
on water displaces a weight in water always equal to its 
own. Soa man may be said to float in society by displac- 
ing acertain weight of expenditure corresponding to his 
own. All that a man receives or obtains he must in some 
manner expend. Whether he expends it on corner lots, 
diamonds, dinners or mills, it broadens his standard in 
some direction. All that he expends he must in some 
manner obtain. Whether through profits, loans or salary, 
it is part of his standard or environment. The sum of 
what he receives and expends is the measure of the total- 
ity of his industrial power. It is also the measure of his 
standard of living. Hence one’s totality of receipt and 
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expenditure is his standard of living. What is true of each 
individual in a community is true of the aggregate. 

The line of the ‘‘ final degree of utility,” according to 
the Menger—Jevons—-Bohm-Bawerk school of economists, 
bears the same relation to the line of ‘‘ dearest cost of con- 
tinuous production,” as the lowest line of vacuum in a 
thermometer bears to the highest line of the mercury. 
They are the same. The utility, to a purchaser, of pur- 
chasing a given product at a given price in a given market, 
ceases exactly at the point of dearest continuous cost of 
production, or the point in price variation at which no pro- 
ducer ata higher rate of cost can continuously produce. 
The one states the lowest potential point of compensating 
price from the standpoint of the producer, the other states 
the highest potential point of compensating price from the 
standpoint of the consumer. 

Consumers are, under both systems, as modernly re- 
garded, the creators of all values. Producers create only 
commodities; effective demand on the part of consumers 
is a consequence of their own productivity in some reciprocal 
and opposite line of production; production in one line is 
conditioned upon the consumptive demand created in 
another line. This in turn is due to its own power of pro- 
duction. The price movement is not one of mere exchange 
between two social atoms. Before they can exchange, 
their values must be brought to the same level. The move- 
ment of values is circular and rotary among all commodi- 
ties. It involves all groups, classes and conditions of men 
and things. It is wide as the tides of the ocean, pervasive 
as the pulsations of light and darkness, metaphysical as the 
throbs of human desire, yet delicately concrete and meas- 
urable as the surface of a flower. 

The active phase of the value movement stands ar- 
rested in Dr. Carey’s phrase, ‘‘ the activity of the societary 
circulation,” or ‘‘the rise in the power of association and 
commerce among men.” ‘This rotary or circulatory move- 
ment of things and prices brings society as an organism 
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into likeness to an individual, whose life and vigor are the 
product of circulation, respiration and vital force. In pro- 
portion to the power of the movement is the vigor of the 
individual nature. Price is the pivot or balancing point 
between reciprocal lines of production and consumption. 
It is an equation of the productive power and standard of 
living prevailing among those to whom it ministers, as the 
sea’s level is an equation between the various bodies affected 
by gravity, which establishes their relative density at sight. 
Agricultural prices, farm values and farm wages rise in 
proportion to the activity of the societary movement or 
commerce between the farmers so affected and the manu- 
facturers and other non-farmers producing for them and 
consuming farm products. This is the fact which Mr. 
Dodge, the statistician of our Agricultural Department, 
beautifully and accurately exhibits by his pyramidal dia- 
grams in ‘‘ Farm and Factory.” They are better discus- 
sions of the law of value within their limits than they 
would be if loaded down with algebraic symbols or Hegelian 
metaphysics, like the abstruse efforts of Jevons, Marshall, 
Marx or Menger. But there is another side which Mr. 
Dodge’s pyramidal diagrams, though they might, do not 
yet exhibit. Manufacturers’ profits or earnings, factory 
values and factory wages, rise likewise in proportion to the 
activity of the societary movement between the manufact- 
urers and the farmers or other non-manufacturers. Manu- 
facturers, too, find a source of increased advantage in near- 
ness to the most productive exploitation of the soil and 
sunlight. If by the aid of steam plows, steam cultivators 
and steam harvesters, one man’s labor harvests eight acres 
a day, and his product rises from thirteen bushels per man 
which he produces in Italy to the 920 bushels which he 
averages in America, or to his 5,000 bushels in Dakota, 
then in the exchanges of corn against cloth, land, labor, 
rents, etc., the price of these as measured in corn rises, and 
the rise attaches to the money price in which the corn price 
is expressed. An equation in values certainly goes on 
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between the various quantities at both ends of the lines of 
production. Whether it results in establishing a unit of 
value, or economic atom, is now the crucial question. Is 
the adjustment of values which continually goes on between 
products of unlike kinds, such as cloth and iron, wheat and 
silks, meats and labor, one which results from an economic 
tendency to equalize the value of labor time, or of the 
average value of a given amount of effort on the part of 
one average man, to that of similar expenditure of effort on 
the part of every other? 

In Adam Smith’s time this hypothesis was plausible. 
Labor had then continued at a nearly equal rate of com- 
pensation for twenty centuries. The difference between 
its rate of compensation in England and even in China, 
when manual labor prevailed in both, was slight. Within 
the century, however, it has risen into a disproportion of 
twenty to one. The equal value to the laborer of equal 
quantities of labor, at all times and places, as propounded 
by Adam Smith as an economic starting point, is no longer 
a tenable proposition. Machine power, and the brain 
power which devised the machinery, and the more active 
societary movement and higher standard of life which 
caused the brain power, have, within a century, made an 
hour’s labor of the average unskilled laborer in America or 
Great Britain worth at least ten hours’ labor of the highest 
order of skilled labor in Persia, India or China. The 
economic unit or atom of value cannot therefore consist of 
the average surrender of one’s ease, as Adam Smith taught, 
or of average labor time, as Karl Marx thought. Nor does 
it consist of average consumption power, say the average 
subsistence or ‘‘ rations” of a man ora family for a day. 
This differs for each locality on the globe at any one time, 
and for each period of history, in each locality. To make 
as many units of consumption as there are conditions of 
living, would be a failure to find the unit. If there could 
ke an atom or unit in valuation, it should stand connected 
with man’s consumption power, or means of subsistence, 
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and not with his productive power. This is the necessary 
corollary of the doctrine that values arise through demand, 
and not through labor. 

Opposite productions are the circumference of the 
circle of which the price at which they exchange is the 
center. We know that in some sense the center is equi- 
distant from both points of exchanging production, for in 
the trade both producers meet each other half way. 

But are the immediate steps from the price back to 
producer equivalent as measured in labor time, in self sacri- 
fice, in contribution to happiness or in fortunate oppor- 
tunity? Mr. Spencer opens the discussion of his synthetic 
system of philosophy by confessing that the fundamental 
and primary concepts on which it rests, such as matter, 
force, motion, space, time, life, law and mind, are all in- 
convertible, unknowable and primary ideas. There are 
no terms in which to define them which do not imply that 
we know what they are, without definitions, and are not 
helped to know them better by any intellectual process 
whatever. So value is the fundamental concept in eco- 
nomic science. It is to economics what matter, motion, 
force, space, time, life, law and mind are to universal 
science and philosophy. The instant we seek to define 
matter, it escapes ghost-like and becomes motion, force 
and space. The effort to define law resolves it into mind, 
will, life, intelligence. So to define value resolves it into 
labor, consumption, sacrifice, time, space, desire, will and 
what not. Like the postulates of philosophy, in the last 
analysis it evades analysis. Does this leave political econ- 
omy in a plight other than we should expect? If in all 
other science, the fundamental concept is irreducible, if its 
unit resolutely evades and resists definition or resolution 
to an absolute atom, and if in economics it also is not re- 
ducible, is not a strong case made out in behalf of the 
parity of economics with her sister sciences, in the fact that 
it has an independent simple concept of its own, as space is 
the simple concept of geometry, or as time is the funda- 
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mental concept of history? Timecan only be measured or 
defined in terms of time, space in terms of space, mind in 
terms of mind. Why then should it be possible to esti- 
mate value but in terms of value? Why is it not an inde- 
pendent, original, simple concept, incapable, like all simple 
concepts, of further analysis or definition ? 

The fact that a philosopher, and no other, discovers it 
to be impossible to define or comprehend space or time or 
mind is concurrent with the fact that a child or even a 
quadruped or a bird has no difficulty in perceiving the 
presence of either, its nature andtrue relations. Indeed, no 
facts are so simple, clear, solid and basic, to all minds, as 
those which are primary ideas. Hence the difficulty of 
defining value, when it is once perceived to arise out of the 
fact that it is a primary idea, of which all terms used in 
defining it must be fractions or multiples of itself, dis- 


appears. 
VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 





Future Wheat Farming. 


Dollar wheat is the western farmer's sweetest memory. 
It has now been his hope so long deferred as to be his 
despair. He just remembers two-dollar wheat among the 
glories of the Civil War; but now he experiences the 
horrors of fifty-cent wheat. It is generally believed that 
the low price of wheat is not permanent, and that there will 
soon be great advances. And I venture to predict that the 
price of wheat will not permanently advance, but, on the 
whole, steadily decline, notwithstanding the fact of the 
increasing concentration of the population into the cities, 
and in spite of the absurd claim made by some that 
the wheat-producing area has been all, or nearly all, 
appropriated. 

The cost of producing wheat is being reduced and the 
price is sure to decline. The farmers of the West (and 
even the farmers of India, under English guidance, are 
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imitating them), plow riding on gang-plows, sow with 
horse drills, reap with improved self-binders, and thresh 
with steam threshing machines. But they have in no way 
changed their social condition. Their standard of living 
has not improved. Their individual use of machines 
isolates them, rather than concentrates them. They are 
using modern machines of iron and steel, but not the more 
important, intangible machinery of modern business. 
Corporate machinery would be worth more to them than 
all their gang-plows and self-binders. Continuing along 
their present lines, they can and will sell wheat down to 
twenty-five cents per bushel, because the cost of production 
is decreasing toward that point. Moreover, it is decreas- 
ing generally, and gives, and can give, no profit; whereas 
under corporate organization, profits could be made at that 
price and at all the intervening stages of the price, because 
between the companies and between them and individuals 
there would be infinite variations in the cost, and, there- 
fore, plenty of margin for profits to all but those compelled 
to sell at or below their actual cost of production. With 
all their immense aggregate of capital, the great bulk of 
farmers make only the wages determined by their cost of 
living. The prices which are adjusted to cover such wages 
cannot increase, except as forced up by higher standards 
of living. But if the farmers concentrated their capital 
and went into business, instead of pursuing farming as an 
occupation, they could make dividends upon their capital 
and profits which would not depend upon their standard 
of living, but upon the amount of their capital. 

Although present wheat crops are more than sufficient 
to supply the market, and are produced at so low a cost as 
to keep prices decreasing, there is little doubt but that 
new fields are necessary in which to institute the future 
wheat manufacture. The unprecedented growth of cities, 
while not a serious tax upon the capacity to make wheat 
by machinery, is making demands upon the land for other 
products which will drive profitable wheat culture further 
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and further away, where lands are cheaper and less adapted 
to other culture. 

There are two regions where the future wheat supply 
of the earth can be manufactured. They are the great 
plain of Southern Siberia and that of the Canadian North- 
west. Only the latter is now available for exploitation. 
But it is an ample territory—a thousand miles from the 
Lake of the Woods to Great Slave Lake, with a width of 
six hundred miles from that line to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. This is a vast, level, natural wheat field, all 
cleared, ready for the plow. It is as large as Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, and is as purely 
a wheat region as the other is acorn belt. Nothing else 
can ever be profitably raised there for export. The country 
‘is not fit for occupation by individual farmers, because they 
could not raise enough in four months to support them 
during eight months of winter, and because isolated homes 
during such a winter are like caves and dens, fit only for 
animals which hibernate, and not for human animals. 

The way to make wheat in Assiniboia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Athabaska and the Northwest Territory is 
for a corporation to organize the industry. From any cen- 
tral point upon the prairie the ground could be most eco- 
nomically cultivated by steam for a distance of about ten 
miles in every direction. Steam field locomotives travel 
five miles per hour upon the road, and three miles per 
hour while ploughing. A square twenty miles each way 
contains 256,000 acres. To work this area would require 
about two hundred field locomotives. That number would 
plough 200,000 acres in thirty days, which probably would be 
about the time available for ploughing, so as to leave time 
for other work. All of the machines might never be em- 
ployed ploughing together. In fall and spring there would 
be some sixty days in which to plough, and after the har- 
vest and before winter all the ploughing possible would be 
accomplished. 
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As soon as spring opened, many of the locomotives 
would be hitched to seeders, combined cultivators, drills 
and smoothing harrows, so as to get the seeding done as 
fast as possible. The process would be kept up until quite 
late, for, though some of the crop might get frosted, it 
would still be worth something as cattle feed or to be 
ploughed into the ground again. ‘Thus would be obtained 
the greatest crops with the least labor and capital. 

With the earliest maturing grain the locomotives would 
be started again, this time attached to harvesters that take 
off the heads of the wheat and deliver the grain in sacks 
upon the ground. The harvest season would be con- 
veniently prolonged by the lengthened seeding season. 

After the last day upon which ploughing could be 
done in the fall, the locomotives could be put on the road 
to haul the crop to a favorable shipping point. They 
would be easily adapted to snow roads, and the long winter 
would suffice to move the whole crop hundreds of miles. 
The general passenger and freight business of the company 
would at all times be done by some of the locomotives. 
Some of these useful, all-around machines would always, 
but more especially in the winter, be in use as stationary 
engines, pumping water, sawing wood and timber, hoisting 
ice and furnishing power generally, and perhaps light and 
heat. 

To run each of the locomotives would require two 
men, four hundred in all, who would do the principal part 
of the work. To keep the locomotives supplied with fuel 
and water, to supply the seeders with seed and take away 
the grain from the harvesters, would require at least a 
hundred men and many boys. The men would have to 
be employed by the year and live with their families upon 
the farm. Five hundred families would thus be employed. 

As supplies would be needed, gardens would be cul- 
tivated, in potatoes, peas, beans, strawberries and the 
other kinds of quick-growing garden crops and small fruits 
Suitable to the latitude. Poultry and stock in abundance 
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could be kept, so as to furnish liberal supplies of meat, 
fowl, eggs, butter, cheese and milk. These gardens, pas- 
tures and ample hay fields would hardly take up more 
than the necessary spaces left at the sides and ends of the 
immense, evenly laid out steam plow lands. Between the 
last of the seeding and the first of the grain harvest the 
men would have time to cultivate these crops and harvest 
the hay for the stock in the winter. In this way the labor 
force of the little community would be utilized and the 
great concern be economically self sustained toa very high 
degree. 

But during the long winter there would be a great 
labor force to be kept employed. The wheat grown would 
be almost entirely first-class hard wheat, fit to mill into 
the best of flour without any mixing with other grades. 
The company might, therefore, build a mill, so as to mar- 
ket its crop as flour, employing its idle hands and much 
increasing the value of its output. It would probably not 
run its flour mills during the summer, as it would pay 
better to invest more capital in mill capacity, rather than 
have surplus laborers unemployed at any season. Barrels 
for the flour would also have to be made. Many minor 
operations subsidiary to the main purpose would, winter 
and summer, employ all of the members of the families of 
the laborers who wished to work, so that each family could 
average two men’s earnings of say $20 per month and 
found, or about $500 per year in cash. It would be best 
to make the price of labor very liberal, because a contented 
little community would accomplish much more for their 
employers than would a discontented, uninterested and 
ignorant lot of laborers. In this manufacture of flour 
from the ground, labor would be a small factor in the cost, 
but would need to be thoroughly efficient. The first com- 
panies locating wheat-raising plants in the Northwest could 
get sites on rivers, where they would have water power to 
run the mill and heat and light it and the hotels. Others 
would find themselves on a seam of coal, which could be 
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used for the same purposes. Later ones might have to 
import fuel asa return freight to their flour. All would at 
first be far from a railroad. Ultimately each plant would 
be connected with railroads to Duluth, Chicago, and pos- 
sibly Churchill on Hudson Bay. All the plants, including 
the first ones, should be located with reference to the best 
lines for the railroads and especially for one which should 
be a straight road from Chicago to Behring Strait, and 
thus be a link in a great Asiatic-American trunk line to 
China, India, Russia and Europe. 

Capital could be applied to such an enterprise gradu- 
ally, and only a few locomotives started at first, with a 
correspondingly small plant, without a mill, so that profits 
from crops might bear part of the burden. But let us 
estimate the expense for a complete plant. It would cost 
about as follows: $500,000 for storage elevators for wheat 
and flour; $500,000 for a mill capable of grinding 3,000,- 
ooo bushels of wheat in eight months, and $500,000 for 
agricultural machinery and farm plant, a total of $1,500,- 
ooo. Land located well out in the unorganized territory 
would probably cost nothing; but if it were deemed advis- 
able to purchase some or all of the tract, to obtain any 
particular location, $500,000 would probably be all that 
need be expended for 256,000 acres. Thus the extreme 
limit of capital required would be $2,000,000. 

The annual expense account would be $250,000 in 
cash for labor, $500 per family; $50,000 for additional 
salaries to about twenty higher-priced men; $50,000 for 
supplies impossible to raise, and $150,000 for keeping up 
machinery and purchasing operating supplies, in all $500,- 
ooo. Ten per cent upon the capital is $200,000, making a 
total of $700,000. The crop would be fifteen or twenty 
bushels of wheat per acre on 200,000 acres, or from 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 bushels. We should have, therefore, 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat which could be sold in the 
shape of flour for $750,o00o—twenty-five cents per bushel, 
making the flour come at a little over a dollar a barrel. 
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And considering the liberality of all the figures, we may 
say this plant would be abundantly able to sell flour at 
Churchill or Winnipeg, and possibly at Duluth and Chi- 
cago, at a dollar a barrel. And what a difference there is 
between dollar flour and dollar wheat! At such a price 
the retail price of bread should fall to two cents for a pound 
loaf. Before such prices were reached, however, the cap- 
italists investing in these Northwestern farms would have 
made enormous fortunes. There is a way in which the 
farmers now on the southern borders of this great wheat 
country may change their system to the factory system 
and retain their hold upon the wheat industry. Recog- 
nizing that the age of steam has come, any ten farmers of 
contiguous quarter sections of good wheat land in Minne- 
sota, Dakota or Manitoba may organize a company, put- 
ting in their land and farming plant for what they are 
worth, and buy an outfit of steam machinery, with one 
locomotive. This could be accomplished by a mortgage of 
the company’s estate, if it were not so heavily mortgaged 
as not to leave sufficient equity, and this would be the case 
very seldom. By a little preparation the company could 
lay off one thousand acres of its aggregate sixteen hundred 
acres, and clear them of any obstructions to the steam plow. 
The plan would be to finally draw the homesteads together 
at the most available point, removing from the outer sec- 
tions of land all fences and buildings. The operations of 
the locomotive and three or four of the ten farmers would 
then plough, seed, and harvest the wheat field of one thou- 
sand acres. There would be a surplus of teams and men, 
who could put in other appropriate crops and keep up the 
stock and other interests found upon the combined farms. 
Surplus horses and horse machinery could be sold or 
exchanged for what might be more needed under the new 
order of things. The ten farmers would, the first year, 
make far more wheat than ever, and a great deal more of 
other crops on the remaining six hundred acres, while 
accomplishing much necessary permanent improvement. 
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With the success of the first ten, others could join the com- 
pany, so that additional locomotives could be bought and 
the process continued until the company became of the 
size I have indicated to be most economically conducted. 
A corporation so made up by union of farmers would have 
more diversified crops, to begin with, than the one I have 
before sketched, but if it were in the true wheat country it 
would tend to produce only wheat for export, while raising 
everything possible for home consumption. Such a com- 
pany could just as certainly prosper making wheat at any 
prices that are likely to rule in the future, as any company 
in the Northwest. As the farmers consolidated their 
interests in such companies, they would find it to their 
advantage, the same as any other company, to build com- 
bined houses and a compact village in the center of the 
farm, which would wholly change their condition in the 
direction of improvement. While all the members of such 
a company of farmers would be employees and receive 
wages, most of them would be stockholders and receive 
dividends, and their economic condition and social status 
would leave nothing to be desired. If the first general 
movement toward wheat manufacture by steam in the 
Northwest is thus made by farmers, the settlement of the 
unoccupied country will probably be accomplished by such 
companies, rather than by those organized by outside cap-- 
ital, and to many this would seem most desirable. In 
any event, the steam field locomotive will compel tillers of 
the soil to live under proper social conditions and not in 
isolation. I need not dilate upon the fact that intelligent 
management in either case would result in ideal little 
communities. I wish to point out that there is room for 
over a thousand of them of the largest size, such as I have 
described, in the Northwest. They would contain a popu- 
lation of only 2,500,000, but their possible output of wheat 
would be 3,000,000,000 bushels, or more than the whole 
present crop of the world. The effect of the establishment 
of such a wheat industry in the Northwest would not be 
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like that of the opening of a similar area to diversified 
farming. It would rather be like that of the growth of 
new manufacturing cities of 2,500,000 inhabitants. It 
would add to the demand for nearly all products except 
wheat, especially those of southern latitudes. It would 
immensely increase the volume of commerce and add to 
the demand for the new products of the vacated wheat 
fields of the older states. WILBUR ALDRICH. 





We fully agree with the general feasibility of our cor- 
respondent’s preference for very large farming with steam 
machinery and in social communities, as the salient feat- 
ures of future wheat raising and flour production, and the 
southern third or half of the region described by our cor- 
respondent includes much land available for wheat raising 
on the large farming system he projects. Perhaps it may 
include a strip from one hundred to three hundred miles 
wide, from Pembina along the United States boundary 
line westward to the mountains. We doubt, however, if 
the line of wheat raising includes the northern half of the 
territory included by Mr. Aldrich. The London 7imes of 
February 23, 1894, contains a narrative of the first explora- 
tion by the Tyrrell brothers of the country lying between 
the Athabasca and Mackenzie River basins and the west 
shore of Hudson Bay, known on maps of the Dominion 
of Canada as the ‘‘ barren lands of Canada,’’ which shows 
that the line of wheat raising must stop at the fifty-fifth 
parallel at the farthest. The Tyrrell brothers found at 
the fifty-seventh parallel Lake Dubaunt, covered in mid- 
summer with ice seven feet thick, and all the hillsides 
covered with snow. That this is a chronic and uniform 
condition is shown by the fact that Mitchell’s accom- 
paniment to his World’s Atlas, a most accurate work pub- 
lished as early as 1843, gives exactly the same phenomenon. 
It says: ‘‘In winter such is the severity of the climate in 
this region that even in 57° the lakes freeze eight feet 
thick; brandy and mercury congeal; the rocks sometimes 
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split with a noise like that of the heaviest artillery, scatter- 
ing the fragments to a great distance. The temperature 
is capricious and the changes sudden.”” Mr. Tyrrell says: 
‘‘In the whole barren lands there is not wood enough to 
make a boot peg of.” The timbered portions of the Cana- 
dian Northwest are nearly confined to the Saskatchewan 
country. Hence, the portion in which fuel for locomotives, 
on which our correspondent bases so large a part of his 
argument, would exist, must be extremely small. The 
Times concludes: ‘‘Mr. Tyrrell has proved that the barren 
lands are likely to be of small value to the Dominion.” 
This country, and that adopted by our correspondent as 
the final home of wheat culture, in part overlap, and in all 
parts being level are open to identical atmospheric con- 
ditions. Hence, we conclude that large wheat farming is 
more likely to succeed farther south and where there is 
more fuel.—EDITOR. 





Politics and the Saloon. 


That the liquor traffic has acquired a malign influence 
over the politics of our time, will be admitted by all 
thoughtful observers. This influence is felt not only in 
municipal affairs, but also in the constitution of State 
legislatures, the election of governors and United States 
senators, and it even has a reflex action in presidential 
contests. The practical problems resulting from the rela- 
tion of the saloon to politics are treated, on the one hand, 
from the standpoint of commercial interest, with little 
regard for the true welfare of society, and on the other, 
too largely from the standpoint of an ideal morality and 
impracticable theories of the paternal functions and obli- 
gations of the state, without due consideration of the 
actual facts of human nature, and of social conditions as 
they now exist. 

There has recently been a strong reaction against 
legal and constitutional prohibition, as indicated by the 
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reversal of that policy in Rhode Island and Iowa, the rela- 
tive falling off of the prohibition vote at the last presi- 
dential election, and other equally significant facts. If 
‘*prohibition doesn’t prohibit,” neither has high license 
been successful in effecting a perceptible reduction in the 
sale and use of intoxicants, or restraining their evil effects 
in promoting crime and undermining the health and char- 
acter of those addicted to their habitual use. At the same 
time, both these methods of attempted legal contro] intro- 
duce the liquor traffic into politics, with all the abhorrent 
and demoralizing means and methods which the fact 
implies. 

In view of these unquestionable facts, it would appear 
to the scientific student of sociology and politics that there 
should be some method of treating this problem which 
would at once set the seal of public condemnation upon 
the evils and excesses of the liquor traffic, and remove the 
subject, with its accompanying demoralizing influences, 
from the arena of political dispute. A condition preced- 
ent to this end would appear to be the practical union of 
right-thinking people upon some general line of policy in 
the treatment of this question. A much larger number 
object to the principle of license, as a governmental sanc- 
tion to the traffic, than can be found in the ranks of the 
prohibition party. License, moreover, implies a struggle 
for the privilege of selling, the possibility of obtaining the 
privilege as a political favor, and the consequent intro- 
duction of the question as a factor in political contests. 
Unless there is a practical unanimity in favor of absolute 
prohibition, this also implies political contest, and the 
massing of the liquor vote in behalf of the party or candi- 
dates most favorable to its demands. 

Admitting the necessity of restricting and controlling 
the traffic, in the interest of good morals and public order, 
and the futility of absolute prohibition, the true policy 
would appear to be to prescribe restrictions general in their 
character and prohibitory in principle so far as they go, 
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leaving to anyone possessing the required qualifications 
the right to sell intoxicants without license or the possi- 
bility of personal or political favoritism. For example, let 
it be enacted that no liquor shall be sold within a certain 
distance from any church or school-house; let no one be 
permitted to sell, either as principal or agent, who is not a 
male citizen of good moral character, twenty-one years of 
age; let no intoxicants be sold between the hours of mid- 
night and six o’clock A. M., or on Sunday or legal holidays; 
let none be sold at any time to minors, or in connection 
with any other business except the sale of drugs or the 
furnishing of food in hotels, boarding houses or restaurants. 
Let the violation of any of these restrictions deprive the 
offender of the further right to dispense intoxicants either 
as principal or agent. Within these restrictions let any 
qualified person embark in this business as he would in 
any other business, without fear or favor. 

For the protection of the community, unless there be 
some legal or constitutional objection, it might also be pro- 
vided that a tax should be assessed on all liquor dealers 
sufficient to raise a fund for the reimbursement of the com- 
munity for all losses and expenses resulting directly or 
indirectly from the abuse of intoxicants, crimes and injury 
to property committed when under their influence. It 
might be difficult to obtain an accurate estimate of such 
losses and expenses, but a careful investigation through 
the courts in successive years would furnish the data for 
an approximate estimate. The principle involved would 
seem to be similar to that implied in assessments of pri- 
vate property for local improvements, and therefore justi- 
fiable. 

It is not claimed that the suggested scheme is a 
panacea for all the ills resulting from the abuse of intoxi- 
cants. Back of all legal restrictions our reliance must be 
upon the more gradual processes of education and enlight- 
enment, upon improved intellectual, moral and economic 
conditions for the people. Every means of elevating the 
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social standard, securing better food, better clothing, bet- 
ter housing of the people, should be adopted. But our 
present object is to emphasize the political aspects of the 
problem, and outline a course of action which would tend 
to remove the saloon influence, with all its deteriorating 
effects, from political controversy. It is hoped that all 
interested in the improvement of our politics and our 
social life will thoughtfully consider the aspects of the 
problem herein presented, and that such consideration, 
with the suggestions which will result therefrom, will ulti- 
mate in such wise legislation as will relieve our party con- 
tests in a not distant future from the incubus of the saloon 
influence. Lewis G. JANES. 


We fully agree with Dr. Janes as to the desirability 
of taking the saloon out of politics, for we recognize that 
its political influence is always inimical to the best interests 
of the country. Saloonkeepers are politicians only be- 


cause it is to their financial advantage. Seldom do they 
have views on national, state or municipal questions except 
as they directly affect their business. We believe that the 
principle underlying Dr. Janes’ suggestion, that anyone 
conforming to the general rules and regulations of the 
traffic shall be free to sell liquor, is sound. But we doubt 
if the restrictions he desires to have thrown around the 
saloon would be any more successfully enforced than those 
at present included under high license or prohibition, 
which he admits are failures. Many of these provisions 
could not be enforced, for public sentiment does not approve 
them. Sunday closing has already proved about as much 
of a failure as entire prohibition, and to attempt to extend 
the provision to holidays, and to prevent young men buy- 
ing a glass of beer before they are twenty-one, can hardly 
be expected to have any better success. Whatever restric- 
tions are applied should be few, simple, definite and rigidly 
enforced. The maximum freedom, even in rum, is better 
than cumbersome unenforceable restrictions. 

















Editorial Crucible. 


STOCKS REVIVE in Wall Street, and business tends to 

. Tesume its wonted course, with every hopeful sign that 

probably no change will be made in the tariff at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


THE New York Sux of Sunday, March 18th, publisheda 
two-column communication from Mr. C. Wood Davis, in 
reply to our article on ‘‘ The Delusion about Prices,” in 
the February issue. The facts and arguments of Mr. 
Davis will receive attention in the next number. 








‘* PROMISES REPUDIATED and insolently ignored, dem- 
ocracy trampled under foot, responsibility shirked, lying 
and cowardly evasion substituted for the unqualified decla- 
ration of a few months ago, American sentiment outraged 
and defied, personal whims and personal spite made the 
party’s law; here we have in forty words the history of the 
first year of the Democratic administration, that began with 
golden prospects.” —New York Suz. 





SPEAKING OF the recent Pennsylvania election, the New 
York Evening Post remarks: ‘‘ Everything indicates that 
many thousands of Democrats are so much disgusted with 
the record of their party to-day, that they went to the polls 
and voted for the Republican candidate, while many thou- 
sands more refrained from voting altogether.” For once 
we entirely agree with the Post, but it appears to forget 
that the administration, in committing an unbroken series 
of blunders, has been following, step by step, the advice of 
the Evening Post. All the foolish things Cleveland has 
recommended, or the congressional majority has done 
or tried to do, have either been suggested by the Pos? or 
received its indorsement. 
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THE New York Herald is of the opinion that the Demo- 
cratic party is losing popularity because the Wilson bill is 
too mild, and says: ‘‘If an election were held now the 
Democrats would all be swept from power by a tidal wave 
of public indignation such as the whole country has not 
seen for twenty years. The people,” it continues, ‘‘ are 
disgusted with the failure of the party to keep its pledge 
to revise the tariff. They have been injured, wronged and 
betrayed, and for these grievances they will mete out the 
penalty at the polls.”” For downright woodenheadedness 
this excels even the administration itself. ‘‘ Though thou 
shouldst bray a fool ina mortar, . . . yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him.” Prov. xxvii, 22. 

















No WILSON BILL! no Senate tariff bill! no throne for 
Liliuokalani! no coinage of the silver seigniorage or of any 
other vacuum! no purchases of congressmen’s votes for 
financial depression with presidential patronage! no transfer 
of Democratic shotguns from the South to Brooklyn, Troy 
and Detroit, now that the law for securing purity and 
peace at federal elections is repealed! no objections to any 
amount of gunning for geese in the Dismal Swamp! no 
criticism on hieing to Hog Island for rest from laborious 
and mischievous work! no plaints against trips in Benedict’s 
yacht to Buzzard’s Bay to troll for bluefish, provided no 
points are put upon sugar, whiskey trust or wool! no inter- 
ference with the President making all the money he can 
out of this term, for it ought to be of some service to 
somebody! 





























THE SICK patient, silver, still lies very low and in a 
typhoid condition. But sparks of hope revive amid the 
embers of despair. The German government proposes the 
coinage of 2,000,000 more of marks. ‘The quantity is 
small, but as a straw it points the turning in the current. 
A new bimetallic association has formed in New England 
which possesses some of the strength of the Back Bay, and 
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Mr. Charles Francis Adams declares that he renounces gold 
monometalism and wants the two metals. None of these 
new converts to bimetallism explain why prices should fall, 
by reason of any restriction on the freedom to coin silver, 
when the world’s actual coinage of silver during twenty years 
past is fully $1,300,000,000, and amounts to a very great 
inflation in the volume of the world’s total coinage. Will 
some silverite explain why prices do not rise? 


IN A LEADING EDITORIAL the New York Suz bemoans 
the fact that the people of Lexington, Kentucky, are pre- 
paring to give Colonel Breckenridge ‘‘ a rousing reception 
and banquet” when he returns, regardless of the legal de- 
cision in the scandal. After narrating some of the most 
disgraceful features of the case, it says: ‘‘ If he has friends 
in Lexington who are prepared to receive him with distin- 
guished honor, and if it be true that the revelation of these 
indisputable facts will not prevent his renomination to 
Congress, the moral tone and standard of that part of Ken- 
tucky must be hopelessly low. . . . They will practi- 
cally announce that, in their view, moral baseness deserves 
honorable distinction and not indignant condemnation.” 
The Sun's indignation is wholesome and encouraging. But 
why so much surprise? If Mr. Cleveland could be three 
times nominated, and twice elected to the Presidency, why 
should not Colonel Breckenridge be honored by his neigh- 
bors and re-elected to Congress? 





THE RESOLUTION recently introduced into the United 
States Senate by Senator Cullom of Illinois, providing for 
a permanent commission to adjust the tariff duties on the 
basis of the difference in the labor cost here and abroad, is 
a great step in advance. This would take the tariff regu- 
lation out of politics. If this could be done, there would 
then be real ground for believing that the tariff question 
would be decided upon its economic merits. So long as it 
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is a matter of party banter, there is little hope of its dis- 
cussion being governed by economic considerations. It is 
obvious to everybody that the greater part of what is now 
being said and written upon the subject is only inspired 
by political partisan interests. If Senator Cullom’s resolu- 
tion should prevail, and the tariff question be transferred 
from the hustings to the non-partisan commission, with in- 
structions to adjust the tariff to the difference of the labor 
cost here and in those countries seeking admission to our 
market, the question would be in a fair way of permanent 
economic solution, and that without inflicting irreparable 
damage upon our national prosperity. 

IT IS CREDITABLE to the New York 7imes that it did not 
try to claim any honor for the Democratic victory in Troy. 
It vigorously denounces the Troy performances as a sec- 
ond Gravesend carried to its logical conclusion. Murphy 
methods led to the murder of a Republican watcher because 
the case seemed desperate. It is not assumed that these 
plug-uglies commit murder on all occasions, but only when 
the occasion requires it as a necessity to suppress intelligent 
voting. In Gravesend it appeared only necessary for 
McKane to have election officers arrested, and the injunc- 
tions of the court ruthlessly set aside, until the election was 
over. But in Troy, as is frequently the case in southern 
states, more caustic methods seem necessary, in the judg- 
ment of Murphy’s men; so rather than have their repeat- 
ing methods thwarted, they committed murder in real 
southern fashion. To this end are election laws repealed 
in pretense of promoting free voting. Outside of Troy, 
however, where the McKane-Murphy-Kuklux methods did 
not prevail, the elections throughout New York state were 
one series of condemnations of the present administration 
policy; another mandate against the Wilson bill. 





THE FIRST ISSUE of the American Federationist has just 
come to hand. It is the official monthly publication of the 
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American Federation of Labor, edited by President Gom- 
pers. We extend to the Federationist a cordial welcome and 
promise it our hearty co-operation. The American Federa- 
tionist stands for the trades union movement of America. 
It has none of the flabby pessimism and irrational egotism 
that characterize much of the literature published in the 
name of labor. It neither shakes the red flag nor screams 
for the overthrow of society and the reversal of existing 
institutions. It does not deny the progress of the past nor 
indulge in silly talk about laborers being worse off than 
formerly. But on thecontrary, the Federationist recognizes 
the progress that has been made, and properly attributes 
much of it to the steady work of labor organizations. It 
makes the progress that has already been made the basis 
of hopeful effort for still more improvement in the future. 
Nor does it clamor for government ownership of railroads 
and factories, but contends for an increasing share of the 
products of civilization for wage receivers, not in the form 
of benevolent redistribution, but in shorter hours, higher 
wages, lower prices and better socialconditions. We again 
welcome the American Federationist as a needed worker in 
a neglected vineyard. 





THE OPPOSITION of Macy & Co., Simpson, Crawford & 
Simpson, Lord & Taylor, O'Neill, Ehrich Bros., Ridley 
& Son, Hilton & Hughes, Le Boutillier, Cammeyer & Co., 
Rogers, Peet & Co., Abraham & Strauss and other promi- 
nent New York merchants to the bill now before the legis- 
lature asking for the restriction of labor of women and 
children in mercantile establishments, shows how little 
interest these typical American merchants really have in 
the welfare of the laboring class. Strauss Bros. make a 
great parade of their distribution of charity, and Rogers, 
Peet & Co. advertise their profit-sharing, but will go to the 
legislature to prevent women and children from securing a 
ten-hour work-day. In despot fashion they work people 
to the point of exhaustion, and then try to purchase the 
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public good will by alms-giving. Away with such feudal- 
istic chicanery! The time is past when such patronizing 
cant will be accepted as atonement for economic oppression. 
What people want are short hours, human conditions of 
labor and the social opportunities for improvement, not 
charity. No wonder that socialism is on the increase! 
Long hours, low wages and charity are the real conditions 
that create socialism and anarchy, and yet the heads of two 
of these firms have just been elected to Congress! Their 
lawyers used the same arguments that were upheld in Eng- 
land in 1819 and 1825, having learned nothing from the 
economic experience of the last seventy years. 





IT LOOKs AS though the maxim, ‘‘ Be sure your sins will 
find you out,” were to be realized by Mr. Carnegie. The 
evil consequences of his relation to the Homestead strike 
are coming home to him in many forms. First of all, in 
removing him, perhaps forever, from the respect and con- 
fidence of the American people. He may build libraries, 
inscribe his name on his music halls, announce from the 
house-top his liberal contributions to charity, converse and 
write socialistically about the evils of large fortunes, but all 
this does not even dim the crimson hue of his Homestead 
crime against labor and society. He will have to show 
many acts meet for repentance, before the American public 
will again place much confidence in the sincerity of his 
utterances or his pretended interest in popular improve- 
ments. He triumphed over the laborers, but in reality he 
suffered an everlasting defeat. Instead of being a model, 
prosperous, industrial town, adding honor and fame to the 
name of Carnegie, Homestead, from that time on, has been 
the center of mutual intrigue, strife and dishonor; a dis- 
credit to the nation and a disgrace to the name of Carnegie. 
It now appears that he has been supplying the government 
with inferior products, for which his firm has been fined 
$140,489.91, from which his sudden and seeming indorse- 
ment of the Wilson bill failed to save him. Now, asa last 
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explanation, we are told that the delivery of the imperfect 
goods to the government was the result of a conspiracy 
among his own workmen. If true, this only shows that he 
has so destroyed the confidence of everybody around him 
that even the integrity of his industrial products can no 
longer be relied upon. 





THE AGGREGATE population which will be added to the 
city of New York, if the communities interested in it shall 
vote for the addition on the sixth day of November next, 
will be 1,164,053, according to the census of 1890. This 
will make the entire population of the metropolis 2,965,792 
by a census four years old. Its area would be 317 square 
miles. The population of London within ‘‘ the tables of 
mortality ” was in 1886, 4,160,000, and its area 122 square 
miles. The interstate difficulties in the way of including 
also the suburbs of New York located in New Jersey have 
prevented the proposition from being broad enough to em- 
brace the whole of our actual suburbs. These would cover 
Jersey City (180,000), Newark (180,000), Paterson (about 
100,000), the Oranges, the Montclairs, Hackensack and 
some twenty intermediate towns, which would with those 
named verge closely on 600,000 people. This, with the 
ordinary rate of increase, would probably carry the city, by 
1895, up to a population slightly below that of London. 
Among the economic effects of such a consolidation would 
doubtless be that it would facilitate the work of connecting 
the various portions of the greater city by bridges, of 
bringing the park system of all these cities into unity by 
boulevards, of giving superior crosstown and quick transit 
routes, and improving the ferries, markets and public 
buildings. Although there are reasons to believe it would 
at least temporarily raise the tax rate in New York City, it 
seems to be generally thought that the influence of the 
largest tax-payers of the city will be given in its favor. 
Brooklyn will have her tax rate greatly lowered, and it 
seems probable that her vote will be more heavily in its 
favor than that of any other section. 














The Editor's Drawer. 


This department is devoted to answering questions of fact 
or theory. Although we do not regard ourselves equipped to 
answer all questions that may be asked, we shall willingly give 
whatever information we possess, provided the inquiries are 
made in good faith; to guarantee this, we ask that all communi- 
cations be accompanied by the full name and address of the 
writer. Correspondents complying with this condition may be 
assured that their communications will receive attention, and 
if they are not answered in the next issue, they may assume 
that it is either through want of space, or that time is needed 
to get accurate information. Anonymous communications will 
receive only waste-basket attention. 








18. C. W. L., University of Wisconsin. (1) Are the 
immigrants of to-day assimilated as easily as those of fifteen 
years ago? (2) In view of the practical exhaustion of our 
arable lands of the West, is there any demand for develop- 
ment which the natural increase of population cannot 
supply? 

Ans. (1) If by assimilated is meant to become a har- 
monious part of American society in the spirit of our exist- 
ing political and industrial institutions, we answer, no. 
During the last fifteen years the quality of immigrants has 
perceptibly deteriorated. Being drawn from the most 
poverty-stricken parts of Europe, they have a lower social 
standard, and are less in touch with the democratic spirit of 
political and social institutions. An evidence of this is 
shown by the increasing proportion of socialists and anar- 
chists among this class. Instead of assimilating with and 
strengthening American institutions, they tend to make it 
necessary to introduce more of the despotic element into 
our institutions. Indeed, this could not be otherwise, as 
certain degrees of poverty and its accompanying ignorance 
can only be governed by despotism. Wealth and intelli- 
gence, as indicated in a high standard of living, alone can 
sustain truly democratic institutions. (2) There is no 
need of encouraging immigration for the development of 
our agricultural resources. We have agricultural indus- 
tries enough. What we want is a greater development of 
manufacture andcommerce. Agricultural industries should 
only grow with the needs of a nation. To become domi- 
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nantly an agricultural nation would be a setback of national 
progress. 

19. Mechanic. Will you kindly state what is legal 
tender money in the United States? 

Ans. Gold coins and silver dollars. 

United States notes, known as greenbacks, are legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on 
imports and interest on public debt. ‘‘ Treasury notes,” 
issued under the Sherman act (July 14, 1890) in exchange 
for the 4,500,000 ounces of silver purchased each month, 
are legal tender except when otherwise expressly stipulated 
by contract. National bank notes and gold and silver cer- 
tificates are receivable by and from the government, but 
are not legal tender between individuals. Smaller silver 
coins are legal tender to the amount of $10 (act of June 
g, 1879), and minor coins only to the amount of 25 cents 
(act of February 12, 1873, revised statutes, section 3587). 


20. Mr. J. F. Orton calls our attention to the fact that, 
according to the statistics in Gunton’s ‘‘ Wealth and Pro- 
gress” and the ‘‘Economic Heresies of Henry George,” 
the ratio of rent to the product, generally in England, 
declined from 23 per cent in 1688 to 10.95 per cent in 
1882, and that the ratio of agricultural rent to the product 
had fallen in the same time from 45 per cent to 21.48 per 
cent. Deducting the agricultural rent from the total rent, 
and the agricultural product from the total product, he finds 
that the ratio of non-agricultural rent to non-agricultural 
product has risen from 2.03 per cent of the product in 1688 
to 7.09 per cent in 1882, thus indicating that the ratio of 
non-agricultural rent to product is increasing, while the 
ratio of agricultural rent to product is declining. 

Ans. There is one fact in the non-agricultural rent 
which Mr. Orton has evidently overlooked. It is that by 
his method he includes all house rent, which isa part of the 
standard of living of the people, and affects production in 
the form of wages and not as rent at all. In 1688 the per 
capita value of laborers’ houses was not a tenth of what it 
is to-day. ‘‘Since 1840,” says Mulhall, ‘‘the value of 
house property has risen 150 percent percapita.” If house 
rent were deducted from non-agricultural rent in the sta- 
tistics, as it is from agricultural, the declining proportion 
of rent to product would probably be greater than it is in 
agriculture. 














Among the Books. 


An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. By Luici 
Cossa. ‘Translated by Louis Dyer, M.A. London and 
New York: MacMillan & Co. 1893. pp. 587. 

Prof. Cossa’s work could not have been more com- 
pletely misnamed than to call it an introduction to the 
study of political economy. In any sense in which the 
word ‘‘introduction” is in use in the United States, it 
comes no nearer being an introduction than does Webster’s 
dictionary to being an introduction to the study of the 
English language. 

It aims to be a thesaurus of the bibliography of politi- 
cal economy, a complete guide to the sources of information 
on the science of economics, so far as such sources are to 
be found in the works of technical writers upon political 
economy. Works professedly on political economy contain 
a very small part of the information essential to any politi- 
cal economist. Indeed, nearly every political economist 
regards the greater part of the works which have preceded 
his own as so loaded down with false interpretations and 
weak theories that they seem to him chiefly useful as fur- 
nishing him with rocks of error to blast and remove by the 
dynamite of his critical logic. There is always a construct- 
ive purpose to erect upon their site some part of the fair 
ideal edifice of economic science. But each economist 
works upon a plan slightly different from every other. 
The natural effect is that the progress of the edifice is re- 
markably like that of the alleged tower of Babel. Its 
summit might pierce the heavens if only its workmen could 
understand each other’s speech. It will be a source of in- 
expressible rejoicing to thousands to know that Cossa says 
of Prof. Patten, ‘‘ As a writer his style is faultlessly clear.” 
It was exactly upon that point that they felt the need of 
Cossa’s assurance. 

Prof. Cossa mentions Alexander Hamilton only to say 
that ‘‘he nowhere countenances protection for protection’s 
sake,” his position on this last point being nearly that now 
occupied by fair traders. No writer who charges any 
economist with ‘‘countenancing protection for protection’s 
sake,” either comprehends what protection is or is willing 
that his readers shall do so. Whatever he may be as to 
other questions, on the protectionist issue he substitutes 
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his personal fiction or counterfeit in lieu of the protective 
doctrine. No protectionist can ‘‘countenance ”’ protection. 
The word ‘‘ countenance” is only applicable to the brazen 
indorsement of something disreputable. There is nothing 
disreputable about protection, and therefore nothing which 
any protectionist can countenance, any more than a gentle- 
man can ‘‘countenance’”’ his mother. In the diseased 
imagination of a hyper-fervid free trader only, could such 
an error of language occur. A protectionist advocates 
some duties for revenue, and others for protection, but it 
is not courteous to speak of anyone advocating ‘‘ protection 
for protection’s sake.” It is as absurd as ‘‘ business for 
business’ sake,”’ or ‘‘trade for trade’s sake.” 

Prof. Cossa shows that there is good reason for his 
failure to speak courteously of protection. He discloses, 
involuntarily, the fact that leading protectionists’ works 
are not known to him. Sir Archibald Alison’s essays on 
protection and indirect taxation were esteemed by so high 
a protectionist authority as Henry C. Carey, as standing at 
the very head of all protectionist literature. Indeed, they 
were a chief source whence he drew his own inspiration. 
But Prof. Cossa alludes to Alison (p. 339) as having written 
a work on ‘‘ Free Trade and Protection (1842) in opposition 
to Byles’ Sophisms of Free Trade,” thereby classing one 
of Europe’s foremost protectionist economists as a free 
trader. Mr. Cossa shares the contempt of free-trade 
writers generally for protectionist thinkers. His error in 
classing Alison as a ‘‘mercantilist’”’ is not less than in 
ranging him asa free trader. The leading creed of the 
mercantilists is to accumulate gold and silver within a 
country. The leading monetary principle for which Alison 
contended was to dispense with gold and silver by substi- 
tuting for it a credit currency of bank notes redeemable in 
coin. 

In many respects Cossa has made a valuable vade 
mecum for the guidance of students. Its value lies in its 
methods, which, being that of a thesaurus of economic 
writers, should be naturally a semi-biographic history of 
the evolution of political economy. Unfortunately, the 
limitations on Professor Cossa’s capacity of insight and 
sympathy confine him to such parts of economic thought 
as he is himself in touch with. These are virtually free 
trade, socialism, and the recent monographs of the younger 
school of specialist investigators on narrow lines. He isa 
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diligent ‘‘snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,’’ as well as a 
minute browser among unread authors. He omits, how- 
ever, Daniel Defoe, who wrote at least four works upon 
economic theory before writing Robinson Crusoe, which 
last is really the most powerful and widely-read economic 
work ever written by man. It teaches that when popula- 
tion is reduced to one, its support against want becomes a 
thrilling romance, full of absorbing interest because so 
difficult. Mr. Cossa has apparently no stomach for bank- 
ing, currency, the functions of taxation, credit systems, 
labor questions, or any other of the strong meat of eco- 
nomic doctrine. 

Asa specimen of Prof. Cossa’s treatment we select a 
single sentence, an excellent sample of a style in which 
neither history nor political economy can be written. He 
says (p.‘62): ‘*Daniel Webster, for instance, began as a 
free trader, but his opponent being Calhoun, who shifted 
from the side of protection to that of free trade, no duty 
was plainer for Webster than to take up with protection, 
which he instantly did.” Webster was not controlled in 
his economic views by a single desire to antagonize 
Calhoun. Such a judgment is fantastic. The worst line 
in Webster’s speeches rises easily superior to the best line 
in Cossa’s book. 

Even when Cossa approaches the great masters of 
national economy and unity in Italy, Mazzini and Count 
Cavour, it is to indicate that under their influence pure 
economic science underwent a temporary and regrettable 
eclipse. But when, under the hand of inferior statesmen, 
Italy came to drift toward ruin as it is now doing, Cossa is 
delighted that the pure light of economic science shines 
out with marvelous beauty. Thus in Italy, as in America, 
good health in the economic state lasts only during the 
period of open defiance of economic laws. But when the 
patient is passing into dropsy and heart failure, it is deemed 
a triumph of pure science. Death is its supreme vindication. 

The merit of Cossa’s book is that biographical treat- 
ment which, so far as it is adequate and accurate, is superb. 
It has been found the only one in writing the history of 
philosophy. It gives personal interest to every page. It 
relieves the disconnection and tedium of all histories of the 
evolution of doctrines. Cossa’s merely literary perceptions 
are of the highest order. Many of his analyses of phases 
of economics dialectics are as crisp and juicy as they are 
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light and even ‘‘frisky.”” Throughout his work he plays 
with economic doctrine like a sportsman with his gun, 
like a drum major with his baton. He finds nothing to 
be serious about, because he discovers nothing that has 
value. He touches lightly everywhere. One who has 
found any stable ground in economic science surveys him 
as a passenger in an Atlantic steamer looks out, at sea, on 
a butterfly in mid-ocean. He wonders that a voyager so 
graceful and so frail can go so far, on wings so light, and 
while finding nothing can neither pause nor perish. 





History of the Philosophy of History. By ROBERT FLINT. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1894. pp. 706. 

This is not an effort, like those of Hegel, Buckle, Draper, 
and Spencer, to deduce a law of the evolution of historical 
events, whereby all that happens in human history can 
seem to be strung upon one unvarying thread of causation 
orsequence. Itis teleological, metaphysical, and christian. 
Its author speaks for the University of Edinburgh. It is 
liberal in tone, chiefly in elevating Moslem, Chinese, and 
Hindoo historical literature, with the first of which the 
author has a familiarity that is rare, to an equality with the 
literature of Europe, so far as it will bear a treatment so 
vigorous. It analyzes the various authors who have sought 
to define a theory of human progress, in a manner always 
critical and acute, and generally destructive. Thus Hegel 
and Fourier are alike relegated to the limbo of partial 
insanity. His crucial thought concerning the positiveness 
of Comte may be inferred from the following (p. 642): 
‘‘Whatever a multitude of superficial scientists may sup- 
pose to the contrary, the fact is, that the entire procedure 
of science and philosophy, in so far as it is simply a 
generalization of science, is assumptive and dogmatic. At 
bottom, science, which is so often contrasted with and 
opposed to faith, is mere faith, and in the view of serious 
and consistent skepticism must be blind faith.” 

The whole work may be regarded as a survey of the 
history of thought, tending toward the above as its con- 
clusion. Inits summary (p. 684) of the views of M. Laurent 
it evidently incloses in a nutshell those of Dr. Flint. He 
Says: 

‘*In Bossuet he sees only an advocate of the miraculous 
government of Providence; in Vico of ancient fatalism; 
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in Voltaire and Frederick II of chance; in Montesquieu of 
the fatalism of climate; in Herder of that of nature; in 
Renan of that of race; in Thiers of revolutionary fatalism ; 
in Hegel of pantheistic fatalism; in Comte of positivist 
fatalism, and in Buckle of the fatalism of general laws. 
He regards them only, in other words, as the teachers of 
false and mischievous doctrines, and as such he assails 
them earnestly and indignantly. In doing so, he seems to 
me to have made a most valuable contribution, not only to 
historical philosophy but also to natural theology—to 
have successfully shown, what professed natural theologians 
have so strongly overlooked, that not less than the heavens 
and the earth—nay, that much more than either, does 
history declare the glory of God.” 

Dr. Flint’s work may be defined as a Presbyterian 
view of history, leaning toward the new school or ‘‘ higher 
criticism” order. So long only as material facts or sec- 
ondary sequences are under consideration, Dr. Flint is a 
critical fact hunter, who raps every stone with his trowel 
and tests every pretense of truth by its intrinsic probabili- 
ties and exterior proofs. When a theological conception 
is ventilated, Dr. Flint bobs out of his laboratory into the 
temple of the oracle, and from depths that are inaccessible, 
but indisputable, announces the divine thought and abso- 
lute truth on that question. By far the most satisfactory 
portion of the present volume is the introductory survey. 
The best feature in this is its opening analysis of the 
necessity of applying the one term history both to the 
events narrated and to the narrative. There will be many 
whom the author’s supernaturalism and teleology will 
attract. To others it will seem to be unhistoric and un- 
philosophic. 


Outlines of Economics. By RICHARD T. ELy, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 1893. pp. 
347- 

This work has been so far aided by Mr. H. H. Powers 
in its preparation that Dr. Ely in his preface acknowledges 
it to be a joint product. It is nearly as brief as could be 
desired. We do not discover that it states any doctrine 
whatever as to the cause of the rate of wages; whether it 
is the cost of the laborer as an agent in production, or his 
standard of living or that of the community in which he 
resides, or a division of the value he produces. Many of 
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its statements of economic theory are flabby and not true. 
Thus it says (p. 167): 

‘*It is not the individual who maintains the institution 
of private property, or modifies it by conscious effort, but 
the state. Now the question of private fortune depends 
primarily upon the action of the state regarding private 
property.” 

All this could not be more erroneous. Each individual 
maintains private property to the utmost of his private 
strength and ability, and is generally willing to fight for it 
before calling in the state. If his private property is 
sought to be taken at night, or by downright force, he 
often kills the aggressor. If, after exhausting his own 
efforts, he needs help, he callsin the state. But the action 
of the state is secondary to, and is only set in motion by, 
the individual. 

Again, it teaches (p. 304), ‘‘ Public industry in the 
monopolistic, and private industry in the competitive, field 
seems to be the only feasible or natural law.” This also 
is error. Nodepartment of values is more ‘‘ monopolistic” 
than land and railways. Dr. Ely may believe that both 
can better be owned and run by the government than 
otherwise. He teaches this as to railways plainly (p. 304), 
and leans toward government ownership of the land 
(pp. 305, 268). Such doctrines approach more nearly to 
socialism and social revolution than to political economy. 

Dr. Ely also teaches that the means of corporations for 
distributing dividends are increased by the watered stock 
they issue, and that in this way gas companies can recoup 
their wasted capitals by raising prices on consumers. He 
also regards profit as a charge that can be added to cost. 
None of these propositions are sound. They are socialistic 
and pernicious. 

Most pupils in political economy in schools are still in 
that age of faith and receptivity which will accept fixed 
conclusions put in dogmatic form more readily than the 
debatable arguments on which they rest. But for this 
very reason it is important that the supposed ‘‘fixed 
conclusions” which are presented as the teachings of 
economic science should be those which have some sanction 
in the experience of government, the good opinion of 
statesmen and the practice of mankind. An elementary 
work which unhesitatingly tells a boy of sixteen or eighteen 
that it would cost the United States nothing to own its 
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railways, as it could borrow the money to buy them with 
at three per cent, and the railways would earn six, even 
though it states this with an ‘‘if,” is altogether too brash 
and flabby. No one supposes that if the United States 
were to attempt to borrow a sum so large as the price of 
the railways ($10,000,000,000) it could then borrow at three 
percent. It would be exceedingly doubtful if it could get 
bonds to this amount carried even at six, perhaps not at 
ten, or at any rate whatever. The whole proposition lies 
outside the domain of practical finance, and belongs to the 
‘*looking forward” single tax school of millenial dreamers. 
If Dr. Ely desired to instruct youth in the economic aspects 
of government ownership, he should have told them that 
the purchase of the telegraph system by Great Britain was 
an experiment which had failed. It was only one two- 
hundredth part as large an affair as the purchase of American 
railways would be. It immediately converted profitable 
private enterprises into losing public enterprises. An 
American experiment with railways would certainly bank- 
rupt the government and might seriously injure our rail- 
way system. 


The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United States. By 
WILLIAM HILi, A. M. Publications of the American 
Economic Association. November, 1893. pp. 162. 

A gratifying evidence of the scientific spirit of the 
younger and rising school of American economists is this 
recently published study of one of the instructors in the 
University of Chicago. It traces the evolution of the 
American tariff policy back to its germs in the tariff polli- 
cies of each of the thirteen colonies. The tendencies of 
the colonists to make the regulation of commerce and the 
encouragement of manufactures superior in importance to 
revenue are impartially brought out. The conflict in the 
minds of Madison, Franklin and Jefferson between their 
basic theories of the desirability of commercial freedom 
and their practical sense, as American legislators, of the 
necessity of using the revenue-raising power for protective 
objects, is better presented than it has ever before been, if 
indeed this phase of the work is not practically new. It 
shows clearly that protection to domestic ‘..dustries, and 
the regulation of domestic and foreign trade, and not 
‘‘revenue only,” nor chiefly, was the leading motive in 
causing the federal constitution to be adopted. Discrimi- 
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nating duties designed to protect the colonial carrying 
trade had formed a prominent feature in colonial agitation 
and legislation. Their function was renewed and empha- 
sized in the first tariff of 1789, and in its successors until 
1816. Professor Hill places the protectionist quality of the 
tariff of 1789 beyond dispute. In this respect this essay forms 
a useful antidote to the captious errors and one-sided dogma- 
tism which so seriously impair the worth of Professor Sum- 
ner’s brief ‘‘ History of Protection,” and in a less degree of 
Professor H. C. Adams’ more candid ‘‘ History of Taxation 
in the United States.” The absurd dogma that ‘‘ protection 
is unconstitutional” is met, in this book, by the clearly 
exhibited fact that the constitution was expressly adopted 
as a means to secure the regulation of commerce by tariff 
protection, and that no doubt or difference was felt on this 
point on the part of even one person out of all who partici- 
pated in its adoption. Mr. Hill’s work is the latest re- 
ceived of the publications of the American Economic 
Association. 





Factors in American Civilization: Studies in Applied Sociology. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 417. 

This book contains the lectures and discussions given 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association during the season 
of 1892-3. Each lecture is quite distinct in itself, so that 
they do not form a connected treatise. The intention of 
the founders of the association was to have the lecturers 
apply the principles of evolution to the problems of which 
they treated, but, although some are quite full of this 
spirit, others are apparently but little affected by it. It 
would not be fair, therefore, to hold the great developers 
of the idea of evolution responsible for much that is here 
presented. Nevertheless for those people, an ever-increas- 
ing number, interested in social problems and their solu- 
tion, the book will be interesting and suggestive, and 
many times really and truly helpful, Study will lead toa 
discrimination between the wheat and the chaff. The 
association does good work in arranging for these discus- 
sions before public audiences, and a better in having the 
results published for popular perusal. If every city could 
have as earnest and sincere presentation of these subjects, 
it would not be long before a purer, nobler, and withal a 
more scientific spirit would be manifest in social affairs. 





Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


BANKS.—The Banks and the Panic of 1893, by A. D. 
Noyes, in Political Science Quarterly for March, 1894. A 
review in detail of the superficial and exterior phenomena 
of the panic, from the standpoint of a banker only, without 
entering into either industrial, political, or monetary 
causes, either local or general. 

CAPITAL.— The Combination of Capital, by President E. 
Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, in /nternational 
Journal of Ethics for April. A vague discussion, entirely 
unintelligible to a clear thinker, through the frequent use 
of terms that box the whole compass of economic contra- 
dictions, logical opposites and social repugnancies in a 
single phrase. Thus he says ‘‘ the combine is the brother 
of the protective tariff and not itschild.” Highly instruct- 
ive? But suppose several persons combine to found a uni- 
versity, might not the ‘‘ combine”’ in that case be a nephew 
to the Wilson bill or uncle to the Option bill, instead of 
brother to the tariff? 

COMMUNISM.—The Decline of Tolstot’s Philosophy, by 
Victor Yarros in 7he Chatauquan for March, 1894. More 
ethical than economic. 

FREE TRADE.—Prospects of Free Trade in the United 
States, by Chauncey M. Depew, in Mineteenth Century for 
February, 1894. Mr. Depew thinks ‘‘a miracle can 
scarcely pass a measure which would materially alter the 
present law, and only a miracle can prevent the return of 
the protectionists to power.” An acute article from the 
standpoint of clear perception and sound judgment. 

LABOR.—European Bureaus of Labor Statistics, by 
E. R. L. Gould, in Yale Review for February. Written 
from the standpoint of close familiarity with the work of 
the European bureaus. 

LaBOR.—E£nglish Labor in and out of Parliament in 1893, 
by Edward Porrit, in Yale Review for February. Shows 
the degree in which labor legislation is coming to the front. 

LABOR.—TZhe Workingmen’s Colonies of Germany, by 
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Emily M. Burbank, in 7he Chatauqguan for March. Sketch- 
ing a most interesting history of the new German mode of 
organizing the unemployed into home colonies and pro- 
viding them with work and subsistence in a sort of 
phalanstery. 

LABOR.— The Political Future of Labor, by T. R. Threl- 
fall (Secretary to Labor Electoral Association), in Vine- 
teenth Century for February. An argument that wage- 
workers should elect to Parliament outside the party 
caucuses. 

LaBOR.—Village Life in England, by the Countess of 
Malmesbury. Good sketch of wage conditions among 
English farm laborers. 

LABOR.—Labor Politics in a New Place, by Edward 
Porritt in North American Review for March. Arguments 
that labor leaders should seek election to municipal 
councils. 

LABOR.—Work for the Workless, by Arthur Withy, in 
The Westminster Review for March, 1894. An argument 
for the single tax, which asserts that all accumulated 
fortunes are only ‘‘the capitalized value of the power of 
confiscation,” and that ‘‘ all rates and taxes are now levied 
on labor and labor products.” 

LAND LAaws.—The Land Laws of New Zealand, by 
Edward Reeves, in Zhe Westminster Review for March, 
1894. Showing effects on cultivation, population and pro- 
duction, of a system of legal encouragement to small free 
holds and small lease holds since 1872, compared with 
previous period of free trade in land. 

LocaAL FINANCE.—Sritish Local Finance, by G. H. 
Blundin, in Political Science Quarterly for March, 1894. 
Considers rates and their modes of expenditure. 

LOcAL GOVERNMENT.—VThe Revolt Against Feudalism in 
England, by Edward Porritt, in Political Science Quarterly 
for March, 1894. Considers from the standpoint of a 
theoretical labor politician the effects on local government 
in England of the acts enlarging the political power of the 
working classes from 1832 to date. 

MARKETS.— Western Nations and Eastern Markets, by 
Holt S. Hallett, in Mineteenth Century for March. An 
English view of commercial effects on English trade from 
French aggression in Siam. 

PaNnics.— The Cause of Financial Panics, by J. W. Ben- 
nett, in Zhe Arena for March. An argument that rents 
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and interest cause panics, and that interest is too high for 
the actual earning value of property. Stale, flat and false, 
but may stimulate those who have read nothing whatever 
to read a little. 

PROFIT.—Profit of Manufactures. Mr. Wilson and the 
Wool Manufactures, by S. N. D. North, in Wool Manu- 
facturers’ Bulletin for March, 1894. An argument that rise 
of prices under a tariff all goes to labor, as manufacturers 
get only the average profits of capital, in business protected 
from foreign competition by operation of natural causes. 

RAILWAYS.—Razlway Development in England and Amer- 
ica, by J. Stephen Jeans, in Zhe Fortnightly Review for 
March. An interesting and valuable discussion by the 
secretary of the British Iron and Steel Association. 

Suips.—A Present Chance for American Shipping, by 
the United States Commissioner of Navigation, in Worth 
American Review for March. A plea for enabling foreign- 
built vessels to register as American. 

SociaL.— The Impending Revolution, by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, in Nineteenth Century for February. A conservative 
argument from the standpoint of one who believes that 
England is rushing toward social chaos. 

SocIALISM.—Fadbian Economics, by W. H. Mallock, in 
The Fortnightly Review for March. Mr. Mallock holds that 
the post office, free education and other forms of social 
progress usually claimed by socialists to be installments of 
a coming socialism are all outgrowths of individualism. 

TARIFF.—Home Industries and the Wilson Bill, by pres- 
idents of Chambers of Commerce of New York, Boston, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco, in North American Review 
for March. Only one approves the bill. 

TAXATION.—A Poor Man's Budget, by W. M. J. Wil- 
liams, in The Fortnightly Review for March. An argument 
that both direct and indirect taxation in England are paid 
by the laboring class. 

UsurY.—Ecclesiastical Treatment of Usury, by Henry 
C. Lea, Yale Review for February. An exhaustive history 
of the change in Catholic doctrine concerning interest. 

VILLAGE.—The Village in India, by W. J. Ashley, in ° 
Political Science Quarterly for March, 1894. Holds that the 
peasant or ryot status in India is ‘‘tribal” and not 
** village.” 

WaGES.— Wages Under the Several Tariffs (1848-1893). 
Wool Manufacturers’ Bulletin for March, 1894. 















